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Green Cross Express 


Good news for everyone who works where there's danger of Heat Fatigue! 


Ow you can take Salt Tablets 
without feeling ill 


You and your employees will like Morton Yellow Im- 
pregnated Salt Tablets. These are non-sickening salt 
tablets made by a special patented process that uni- 
formly coats the individual salt crystals to control the 
dissolving rate of the tablet. This controlled dissolving 
rate means that essential body salt lost through per- 
spiration begins to be replaced immediately, but at a 
gradual, non-nauseating rate. 

When there’s danger of Heat Fatigue, workers feel 
better, work better and more safely, when they take 
Morton Yellow Impregnated Salt Tablets. Remember, 
they do not cause stomach upset. 


Complies with Federal Specifications SS-S 31f for Type 
111, Class C Impregnated Salt Tablets. U. S. Patent No. 
| 2,665,236 Patented 1954 (Canada) No. 501,316. 


Morton Yellow Impregnated Salt Tablets come in a 
handy Disposable Dispenser. A plastic dispenser and a 
new golden heavy duty dispenser are also available, as 
are plain salt tablets. 


Mail coupon today for more information! 
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1. Marked resistance to high humidity 
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4. contain no injurious waxes, oils, 
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5. Offer perfect adhesion to any suit- 
able traffic bead binder 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE... 
Use Handy Coupon Below 


Flex-O-Lite Mfg. Corp., 8301 Flex-O-Lite Drive, 
P. O. Box 3066 (Affton Br.), St. Louis 23, Missouri 


C) Send complete information on your new Free Flowing 
Reflective Glass Beads and Free Flowing Bead Dispenser. 
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tion of traffic accidents through the presenta- 
tion of objective information and responsible 
Opinion to official agencies, public support 
groups and the motor transportation industry. 
The views expressed do not necessarily reflect 
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| KUDOS 

Dear Sir: 

Congratulations to all hands on the new 
TRAFFIC SAFETY. 

As an alumnus of the Council’s Public 
Information Department, I have a pretty 
good idea of the amount of effort involved 

| in the changeover from PUBLIC SAFETY. 
The new publication should enable the 
Council to provide even greater service in 
the field. Trarric Sarety will help all 
of us who work in traffic safety. 
L. J. McEnnis, Jr., 
Director of Publications, 
Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 












































Dear Sir: 

First volume of TRAFFIC SAFETY is tre- 
mendous. My salute to all who had a hand 
in making it that. 

W. Earl Hall, 

Editor, 

Mason City Globe-Gaze tle, 
Mason City, Ia. 





Dear Sir: 
Congratulations on the new format of 
TRAFFIC SAFETY. It appears that this 


| magazine will become a “must” in_ the 
ELE TR | RAFFI : | traffic safety field. The first perusal indi- 
= " g cates that every article is well worth read- 





: ing and some present information which 
cM ERGENCY CONTROL IBN is not available elsewhere. I have read 
with particular interest the articles on the 
sk 4 3 : drunkometer and windshield visibility. 
Positive and automatic control of traffic sig- Edmund R. Ricker, 
nals by emergency vehicles protects lives of \ fp Traffic Engineer, — 
highly-trained policemen and firemen... AND... i} New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
motorists and pedestrians. Emergency runs are 
made with minimum of lost time, maximum of safety. Congratulations! 
Cities are freed from damage and injury suits. Costly repairs and replace- The first issue of TRAFFIC SAFETY just 
ments of wrecked equipment are eliminated. Insurance rates are lower. — ; is ; - eiagg pebtionion and 
rt ’ ‘ . ° wi e of great help to all of us in our 
EL-TEC s UHF radio traffic controllers are infallibly dependable . --€@8Y, | efforts to back the attack for traffic safety. 
inexpensive to install and maintain by local radio technicians... simple to Keep it up and may TRAFFIC SAFETY get 
operate. No wires. No cables. No modification of existing traffic controllers. better—if possible—with every issue. 

Such cities as Jackson, Mich., New Haven, Conn., Maywood, IIl., Balti- | a Horner, 
more, Md., Newark, N.J., Ogden, Utah, and Havana, Cuba, and many | pont Satan ies: ial 
others are EL-TEC-equipped. Akron, Ohio 

—_-———- 
WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION An EL-TEC oe demonstrator tafrcome to | Gentlemen: 
Just a quick line to tell you how im- 
pressed I am with the new TRAFFIC SAFETY 
| publication. It seems to me to be even 
more vital and alert than the previous pub- 
lication. There seems to be little question 


that this will be—if it is not already—the 
: i i . le real bible for readership concerned with 
Good News for Traffic Engineers: RADIO INTERCONNECTION... ss, ie sae 
EL-TEC can provide radio control for precision synchronization and other pro- = ° Carl Nater, 
gramming functions. Write for further details—advise your requirements. ‘ Director 16mm Film Div., 
; Walt Disney Productions, 
Burbank, Calif. 


Electronic Protection Inc. 5% cossise: 


You have certainly made a bold break 
with the past; but reading TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Gentlemen: 
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OPERATIONS 


TRAVEL UP BUT AMERICA HOLDS 
LINE AGAINST TRAFFIC DEATH 


April is fifth month in a row without increase 


fe: road block against traffic death 
held firm in April. Motor vehicle 
deaths were held to the 1956 figure. 
The total was 2,930. 

April marked the fifth month in a 
row in which deaths have been the 
same or fewer than during the same 
month a year earlier. 

For the first four months of 1957, 
11,250 persons were killed in traffic. 
This was 3 per cent below the 1956 
count. 

Mileage figures now available for 
January and February show an 8 per 
cent increase in travel. During these 
months, deaths were down 5 per cent 
to produce the lowest motor vehicle 


death rate on record for this period 
5.4 deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles. 

In April, states showing decreases 
outnumbered those with increases 25 
to 22; one state had no change. 


For four months, 29 states showed 
decreases while 17 had increases and 
two reported no change. 

Cities held the line, too, in April, 
according to reports from 618 cities 
over 10,000 population. For four 
months, these cities showed a 6 per 
cent decrease from last year. 


Cities with fewer deaths in April to- 
taled 107, compared with 98 having 


more deaths; 413 showed no change 
(mostly perfect records). 

For four months, 214 had decreases 
while only 181 had increases, with 223 
showing no change. 

In April, 461 of the 618 cities had 
perfect records. Of these, the three 
largest were: Norfolk, Va. (213,500), 
Jacksonville, Fla. (204,500), and Spo- 
kane, Wash. (185,000). 

At the end of four months, 288 of 
the 618 cities still had perfect records, 
and of these the three largest were: 
Norfolk, Va. (213,500), Berkeley, 
Calif. (113,800), and Montgomery, 
Ala. (106,500). 

To Page 28 
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Leading at the End of Four Months: 


Cities 


30 % 
28% 


Massachusetts 
Idaho 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Tennessee .. 
Colorado 
Michigan 
Connecticut .. 
Mississippi 
Nevada 
Pennsylvania 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Florida 

Texas 


Norfolk, Va. .......—100% 
Richmond, Va. .....— 58% 
Fort Worth, Texas... 53% 
Boston 52% 
Syracuse, N. Y 50% 
Memphis, Tenn. 46% 
43% 
43% 
40% 
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33% 
33% 
27% 
22% 
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Washington, D. C.... 
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19% Wyoming 
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15% 
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Birmingham, Ala. ... 
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Italy rates 
dubious honor 


USAF acts 
to cut toll 


“Stay awake” 
ads misleading 


Drastic cure 


Driver 
education 
in colleges? 


According to a Rome report, Italy is way out in front of us and going away 
in the highway Slaughter Sweepstakes. In the first seven months of 1956, 
3,617 persons were killed, 75,640 others injured in 93,886 automobile 
accidents in Italy. At that rate, if their traffic were as heavy as ours, 

they’d kill around 100,000 persons a year. 


Italy’s 1956 figures show an increase of 20 per cent in the number of auto 
accidents during the corresponding seven-month period of 1955. There was a 
17 per cent increase in fatalities and a 32 per cent increase in injuries. 


An Air Force traffic toll of 600 dead, 5,000 injured and a cost of almost $25 
million in 1956 has resulted in a compulsory 10-hour safe driving course for 
all AF personnel in the under-25 age group. Since the majority of AF 
personnel is in this bracket, about two-thirds of AF people are affected. 


Radio commercials for a so-called “stay awake” tablet are using a strong 
safety pitch that might well be confused with bona fide traffic safety spot 
announcements. 


Without going into the merits or demerits of the product (this is not one of 
the “goof balls” that have caused so much grief in the trucking industry), 

it is easy to see the insidious effect such advertising might have on the 
uncritical listener. Assurances that drivers can depend on this product to 
banish fatigue and the suggestion that the motorist keep a supply on hand in 
the glove compartment build up the idea that safety is something you can 
buy at the corner drugstore. 


A news item from England points up one solution of the traffic accident 
problem. It seems highway deaths decreased by one-third in Great Britain 
when rationing—occasioned by a 75 per cent of normal gas supply—limited 
motorists to about 200 miles a month. The item offers no explanation of 
the ratio of one-fourth driving cut to one-third fatality cut. 


Should driver education be included in the college curriculum? Some educators, 
disturbed by the number of traffic accidents involving the inadequately 
instructed drivers who show up on college campuses each year, are asking 

this question. 


Contrary to popular opinion, pitifully few college students have received driver 
education in high school. One reason may be that most large cities haven’t 
adequate facilities for complete driver education. A large proportion of college 
students come from cities, hence the widespread lack of training. Any attempt 
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for Michigan 


New division 
for BPR 


Californians 
to earn 
licenses? 


Quits in time 


Building boom 
boomerang 





to include driver education in the coliege curriculum will raise a storm of 
protest from educators who consider this subject strictly in the high school’s 
bailiwick. Still, the practical problem of what to do with the poorly 
instructed college driver must be solved. It’s not unreasonable to expect the 
educated person to drive in an “educated” fashion. 


Chalk up another first for the State of Michigan. Its new driver education 
law, which not only makes driver education compulsory for drivers under 18 
but also provides for financing, is the first of its kind in the country. 

Under it (1) no person under the age of 18 will be licensed to drive on 
Michigan highways unless he has passed an approved course of driver 
education, (2) driver education will be made available to all public, private, 
parochial and out-of-school youth without tuition or fees, (3) the program 
will be financed from operator’s license fees. (See story on Michigan’s 
traffic techniques in action in this issue.) 


An important division on development, headed by H. A. Radzikowski, has 
been created in the Bureau of Public Roads. The division’s work will deal 
with new techniques and devices to increase highway engineering productivity. 
Application of electronics and aerial photogrammetry are high on the list 

for concentrated attention. Radzikowski has been with the bureau for 

over a quarter century and has helped to stimulate nationwide interest 

in modern engineering methods. 


California has come up with an idea to separate the sheep from the goats— 

2 and 5-year driver licenses based on the driver’s record. As TRAFFIC SAFETY 
goes to press, a bill to this effect has passed the state senate. The bill 
provides that all applicants with poor driving records will receive a 2-year 
license—those with good records, 5-year licenses. 


it defines a poor driver as one who has a history of two or more moving 
violations during his license period. Slightly more allowance is made for 
commercial licensees. First-time applicants receive a 2-year license. 
The 5-year permit is granted after a 2-year stint of good driving. 


A drunk in Scranton, Pa. made the headlines when he ran his car into an 
empty parking lot one night and left it there with this note under a windshield 
wiper: “I am drunk. I do not want to drive. I parked it here. Whatever it 
costs I'll pay.” He showed a lot more sense than most tipplers. Yet the 
citizens of Scranton can be thankful he made the parking lot before an accident 
claimed an innocent life. 


Look for an aggravation of the traffic headache in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, and Denver. Reason? The office building boom now 
underway in these cities will bring more workers and business people into 
the central business districts. Result—traffic congestion and a need for 
more parking and mass transit facilities. 
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NAME AMERICA’S 
TRAFFIC SAFETY CHAMPIONS 


Virginia, Detroit and East Lansing Rate Top Awards 


The state of Virginia and two cities 
Detroit and East Lansing, Mich. 
have been granted the highest award 
given by the National Safety Council 

for traffic safety. 

The Award of Honor was bestowed 
for outstanding performance in acci- 
dent prevention and traffic manage- 
ment, as determined through the an- 
nual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activ- 
ities for 1956. 

Awards of Merit, the second high- 
est award, were given for commend- 
able performance by six cities—Baker, 
Ore., Chicago, East Cleveland, Ohio, 
Lubbock, Tex., Rochester, N. Y., and 
Rocky River, Ohio. 

Twenty-five states and 337 cities 
received Certificates of Achievement 
for outstanding performance in one 
or more phases of accident prevention 
and traffic management activities. 
Ninety-two of the cities had no traffic 


deaths in 1956 and also achieved a 
noteworthy program performance. 

The annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities is administered by 
the National Safety Council in coop- 
eration with other national agencies, 
which serve as technical advisors. The 
Inventory fulfills the need for an 
annual appraisal of accident preven- 
tion and traffic management work. It 
shows when activities need strengthen- 
ing and provides facts for improve- 
ment through action by officials and 
civic groups. Inventory evaluation is 
based on recommendations of the 
President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety and of traffic experts. 

In addition to awards given by the 
Council, other awards will be made to 
cities and states by four organizations 
which cooperated in the Inventory. 

At a later date the American Bar 
Association will present awards for 
outstanding work in traffic courts; the 


Institute of Traffic Engineers for traf- 
fic engineering; the International As- 
sociation of Chief’s of Police for police 
trafic supervision, and the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators for driver licensing and peri- 
odic vehicle inspection. 

Inventory judges were Norman Da- 
mon, vice president of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, chairman; Ray 
Ashworth, director, traffic division, 
IACP; Jack Acuff, assistant executive 
secretary, American Association of 
State Highway Officials; James E. 
Bulger, vice president, public relations, 
Chicago Motor Club; Walter F. Carey, 
president, Automobile Carriers, Inc., 
and chairman of the Council’s Traffic 
and Transportation Conference; Basil 
R. Creighton, assistant executive direc- 
tor, AAMVA; Joseph J. Feuchter, 
president, Traffic Associates, represent- 
ing the ITE, and A. E. Spottke, vice 
president, Allstate Insurance Co. 
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THEY TURNED THE SPOTLIGHT ON PERFORMANCE 
Judges of Inventory Program did a man-sized job of evaluation. 
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ARE SEAT BELTS 
GOOD OR BAD? 


The use of seat belts in automobiles is not 
a new idea. Investigations of such protection 
go back as far as 1941 in Germany, and 1946 
or 1947 in this country. Racing and stunt 
drivers have used them for years. In 1949 
Nash offered a belt for its cars, but due to 
inadequate design and lack of promotion, 
practically no one bought them. Then in 1951 
the Cornell Crash Injury Research Project, an 
outgrowth of aviation research, caught the 
public fancy with phrases such as “packag- 
ing the passenger.”” From Cornell, other uni- 
versities, auto makers and the armed forces 


came an impressive flow of scientific data 
advocating belt restraint, which was recog- 
nized and approved by the National Safety 
Council and many other agencies. 

Recently, articles critical of seat belts have 
appeared in national magazines and news- 
papers. Some of the existing data has been 
challenged. An increasing amount of confu- 
sion is being expressed by individuals, com- 
panies operating motor vehicles, and various 
groups. Are seat belts good or bad? To the 
questions about seat belts, TRAFFIC SAFETY 
presents here the best available answers. 


—EDITOR 
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Q What injuries occur most frequently in an auto 
accident? 

A Cornell found the following: head and facial, 73 
per cent; legs, 47 per cent; chest and thoracic spine, 37 
per cent; arms, 30 per cent; abdomen-pelvis and lumbar 
spine, 16 per cent; neck and cervical spine, 7 per cent. 
Since these add up to more than 100 per cent, it is obvious 
that many auto crash victims receive — injuries, 
usually the head and some other part of the body. 


Q Do death causes follow the same order? 


A No. Head injuries are by far the most important 
cause of death. Chest and neck injuries rank next. 


Q What usually causes the injuries? 

A One cause is ejection, or being thrown out of the 
car, when you really have two accidents in one. Cornell 
found that ejection multiplies the risk of dangerous or 
fatal injury five times. Other important ways of getting 
hurt are striking the steering wheel assembly and other 
surfaces or objects inside the car, and receiving neck injury 
from the so-called whiplash effect of a collision. 


Q Isn’t the possibility of being thrown out exagger- 
ated? 

A An Indiana State Police study of actual crashes re- 
vealed that 55 per cent of the doors opened. Of the 
persons killed, 47 per cent were thrown out. A broad 
study by Cornell shows that in injury producing accidents 
involving 3,261 cars and 7,337 occupants, 14 per cent of 
the occupants were completely ejected. 


Q Isn’t ejection sometimes the lesser of two evils? 

A Possibly—if you can be sure of sailing out of the 
car without cracking your skull in the process, and of land- 
ing in a nice, soft spot. The statistics, however, are against 
you. 


Q By statistics you mean the state police studies? 

A Yes, and to pin it down even more, Cornell used 
the “paired-comparison’’ technique commonly employed in 
the medical world to evaluate the effectiveness of various 
drugs and therapies. Pairs of cars or people were selected 
on the basis of similarity of accident circumstances. The 
“control” factor lay in the one and only difference between 
them—one had a seat belt, the other did not. 


Q This was to compare ejection with staying in the 
car? 

A Yes, and the study showed that (1) users of seat 
belts experienced less risk of injury to any degree, includ- 
ing minor; (2) users had less risk of moderate through 
fatal grades of injury (requiring expert medical treat- 
ment), with a frequency 80 per cent lower than nonusers 

Turn Page 


THE PICTURE 


Another driver saved by the belt. Lt. Billy J. Yeiser, 
USAF, was almost counted out in this head-on crash 
at a combined speed of 80 m.p.h. He said that had 
the belt been drawn tight he might have escaped 
even the minor injuries he suffered. In the other 
car, there were two killed and six seriously injured. 
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Personal Objections 


Cost of belts and installa- 
tion. 

No sure guide to belts of 
good quality. 

Doubtful about protective 
value. 

Fear of being trapped in 
accident involving fire or 
water. 

Soil and wrinkle clothing. 
A nuisance for short trips. 
Unsightly on seat and an- 
chorages clutter floor. 
Good drivers don’t need 
belts. 


Scientific Criticisms 


Lap belt not proper type 
of restraint. 


Exaggerate some injuries, 
such as targeting head on 


dashboard. 


Recommendations based 
on laboratory theory, with- 
out testing on humans. 


Little known about acci- 
dents involving seat belts. 


Existing data doubtful, 
particularly on results of 
ejection from vehicle. 


Auto design not suitable 
for belts, especially weak 
seat mounting and lack of 
space between seat and 
instrument panel. 


Human tolerance to lap 
belts not well established. 


Provide false sense of se- 
curity and encourage un- 
safe driving. 
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thrown from the car. and (3) users had 85 per cent less 
risk of dangerous or fatal injury than the ejected nonusers. 
While the sample was relatively small—-46 matched pairs 
and the percentages cannot be taken literally, the evi 


dence was clearly in favor of the belt 


Q Then why do you read so often about someone 
who was thrown clear in a crash and walked away 
without a scratch? 

A Accidents are unpredictable—often freakish—occur- 
rences. Children have have fallen out of fourth-story win- 
dows without injury, too. But they usually landed in a 
flower bed, or on some yielding surface that helped absorb 
the force. One man on record survived a fall of 145 feet 
from a chimney without serious injury. The fortunate car 
occupant had some kind of lucky break like that, because 
studies of hundreds of accidents show the odds are heavy 


the other way 


Q Then the best thing is to stay in the car? 

A That's the packaging theory. The shell of an automo 
bile provides some protection. But the problem is more 
than that. The occupant must stay in his seat, and the 
inside of the package must be as clear as possible of un- 
yielding objects or surfaces 


Q Is a lap belt the best way to stay in the seat? 

A Not the best, but the most practical at the present 
time. The lap belt combined with shoulder and chest har- 
ness, like the rig used by military flyers, would be better. 
But most people wouldn't use them because of cost and 
the nuisance of adjusting and wearing them. The hinged 
back on the front seat of many cars makes shoulder re- 
straint difficult to install, too. 


Q Suppose you stay in the car. How do you get hurt 
then ? 


A The major causes of injury inside the car, in the 
order of importance fixed by Cornell, are steering assembly, 
instrument panel, windshield, top portion of the front seat 
back, door structures, lower portion of front seat back, and 
front corner posts. 


Q What happens to rear seat passengers? 

A They are not as important in the accident studies 
because there are fewer rear seat passengers, and their 
chances are somewhat better because of the cushioning ef- 
fect of the front seat and passengers. They can add to the 
injury of front seat occupants when hurled against them, 
however. This points up the importance of having belts 
for back seat passengers, too. 


Q Does a seat belt prevent injury inside the car? 

A It prevents many injuries and reduces the severity of 
others by restraining the force of the forward motion. It 
makes many accidents survivable which wouldn't be with- 
out a belt. 


Q Is there any evidence to prove that? 

A Cornell's paired-comparison study also checked 81 
cases where occupants stayed in the car, but one of the 
matched pair was using belts and the other was not. The 
study indicated that belt users had less risk of injury 


minor, moderate or dangerous—than nonusers, with the ad- 
vantage ranging up to 60 per cent. 


Q What about the criticism that belts target the head 
on the dashboard? 


A This theory holds that the belt acts as a hinge, per- 
mitting the upper torso to swing forward and down in 
just about the right arc to strike the head against the instru- 
ment panel. The main thing wrong with the theory is that 
it assumes an alternative would be better—that you might 
be less seriously hurt if you were permitted to hurtle into 
the windshield, or the top frame, or be catapulted out of 
the car altogether. This is pure conjecture, and overlooks 
the value of belts in preventing ejection, in minor collisions 
and sudden stops. Even moderate restraint, in changing 
the path of the body from a straight line to an arc, will 
decrease the violence of an impact. 


Q Could it be said that present auto design is not 
suitable for seat belts? 


A No, seat belts have advantages in any vehicle. But 
much could be done to make them more effective. Clear- 
ance between seat and dash, instrument panels that are 
padded and energy-absorbing, removal of protruding ob- 
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jects on dash and doors, better seat mounting, positive door 
locks, built-in anchorage for belts—those are some of the 
things that would improve matters without radical changes 
Some manufacturers have taken steps in that direction. 


Q Haven't there been cases where a seat belt has 
actually caused a death that might not have occurred 
without it? 

A Certainly. As an example, one involved the rollover 
of an open-top sports car. But since only about 20 per cent 
of injury-producing accidents involve rollover, and only a 
few of these are open-top cars, such deaths do not detract 
from the overall benefits of belts. Ordinarily in rollover 
accidents, provided there is a top, the belt gives added 
protection, because doors open more frequently in a roll- 
over than in any other type. Once again, it’s smart to play 
the odds. While in some cases belts may increase the haz- 
ard—if a certain type of accident occurs—in the majority 
of cases the belts are an advantag« 


Q Suppose the car doesn’t turn over. Belts don’t 
always prevent death or injury, do they? 


A Of course not. One of the most unfair criticisms of 
seat belts is that implied by a newspaper story of a car 


BODY AREAS INJURED 


Head and Face 


Chest and Thoracic Spine— 37% 





Arms 


Abdomen-Pelvis and 
Lumbar Spine 





Legs 47% 


Source: Cornell 


73% 
Neck and Cervical Spine— 7% 


30% 


16% 


demolished in a head-on collision or wrapped around a 
tree The occupants were wearing seat belts,” the account 
states, with the implication that the belt proved worth- 
less. There will always be accidents so severe that they are 
not survivable—with or without belts. Even some research- 
ers have criticized the performance of belts after crashing 
cars into immovable objects at 35 mph. The seat belt is 
not intended to prevent death or serious injury under such 
conditions 


Q Not at 35 mph? Most people are driving faster 
than that when they have an accident. 


A But fortunately not many of them are head-on 
crashes with a solid and immovable object. While con- 
siderably more than half of the impacts occur in the frontal 
area, most of them are glancing contacts involving col- 
lapsing and yielding metal and continuing rnovement that 
tremendously decreases the forces involved. That's a lot 
different than a dead stop against a solid barrier. 


Q What is the maximum speed for a survivable 


accident with a belt? 


A No one can say, because the forces of deceleration 
vary widely with the circumstances of a particular accident. 
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thrown from the car, and (3) users had 85 per cent less 
risk of dangerous or fatal iniury than the ejected nonusers. 
While the sample was relatively small—46 matched pairs 

and the percentages cannot be taken literally, the evi- 
dence was clearly in favor of the belt. 


Q Then why do you read so often about someone 
who was thrown clear in a crash and walked away 
without a scratch? 

A Accidents are unpredictable—often freakish—occur- 
rences. Children have have fallen out of fourth-story win- 
dows without injury, too. But they usually landed in a 
flower bed, or on some yielding surface that helped absorb 
the force. One man on record survived a fall of 145 feet 
from a chimney without serious injury. The fortunate car 
occupant had some kind of lucky break like that, because 
studies of hundreds of accidents show the odds are heavy 
the other way. 


Q Then the best thing is to stay in the car? 

A That's the packaging theory. The shell of an automo- 
bile provides some protection. But the problem is more 
than that. The occupant must stay in his seat, and the 
inside of the package must be as clear as possible of un- 
yielding objects or surfaces. 


Q Is a lap belt the best way to stay in the seat? 

A Not the best, but the most practical at the present 
time. The lap belt combined with shoulder and chest har- 
ness, like the rig used by military flyers, would be better. 
But most people wouldn't use them because of cost and 
the nuisance of adjusting and wearing them. The hinged 
back on the front seat of many cars makes shoulder re- 
straint difficult to install, too. 


Q Suppose you stay in the car. How do you get hurt 
then? 

A The major causes of injury inside the car, in the 
order of importance fixed by Cornell, are steering assembly, 
instrument panel, windshield, top portion of the front seat 
back, door structures, lower portion of front seat back, and 
front corner posts. 


Q What happens to rear seat passengers? 

A They are not as important in the accident studies 
because there are fewer rear seat passengers, and their 
chances are somewhat better because of the cushioning ef- 
fect of the front seat and passengers. They can add to the 
injury of front seat occupants when hurled against them, 
however. This points up the importance of having belts 
for back seat passengers, too. 


Q Does a seat belt prevent injury inside the car? 

A It prevents many injuries and reduces the severity of 
others by restraining the force of the forward motion. It 
makes many accidents survivable which wouldn't be with- 
out a belt. 


Q Is there any evidence to prove that? 

A Cornell's paired-comparison study also checked 81 
cases where occupants stayed in the car, but one of the 
matched pair was using belts and the other was not. The 
study indicated that belt users had less risk of injury 


minor, moderate or dangerous—than nonusers, with the ad- 
vantage ranging up to 60 per cent. 


Q What about the criticism that belts target the head 
on the dashboard? 

A This theory holds that the belt acts as a hinge, per- 
mitting the upper torso to swing forward and down in 
just about the right arc to strike the head against the instru- 
ment panel. The main thing wrong with the theory is that 
it assumes an alternative would be better—that you might 
be less seriously hurt if you were permitted to hurtle into 
the windshield, or the top frame, or be catapulted out of 
the car altogether. This is pure conjecture, and overlooks 
the value of belts in preventing ejection, in minor collisions 
and sudden stops. Even moderate restraint, in changing 
the path of the body from a straight line to an arc, will 
decrease the violence of an impact. 


Q Could it be said that present auto design is not 
suitable for seat belts? 

A No, seat belts have advantages in any vehicle. But 
much could be done to make them more effective. Clear- 
ance between seat and dash, instrument panels that are 
padded and energy-absorbing, removal of protruding ob- 
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jects on dash and doors, better seat mounting, positive door 
locks, built-in anchorage for belts—those are some of the 
things that would improve matters without radical changes. 
Some manufacturers have taken steps in that direction. 


Q Haven't there been cases where a seat belt has 
actually caused a death that might not have occurred 
without it? 


A Certainly. As an example, one involved the rollover 
of an open-top sports car. But since only about 20 per cent 
of injury-producing accidents involve rollover, and only a 
few of these are open-top cars, such deaths do not detract 
from the overall benefits of belts. Ordinarily in rollover 
accidents, provided there is a top, the belt gives added 
protection, because doors open more frequently in a roll- 
over than in any other type. Once again, it’s smart to play 
the odds. While in some cases belts may increase the haz- 
ard—if a certain type of accident occurs—in the majority 
of cases the belts are an advantage. 


Q Suppose the car doesn’t turn over. Belts don’t 
always prevent death or injury, do they? 


A Of course not. One of the most unfair criticisms of 
seat belts is that implied by a newspaper story of a car 
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demolished in a head-on collision or wrapped around a 
tree. “The occupants were wearing seat belts,” the account 
states, with the implication that the belt proved worth- 
less. There will always be accidents so severe that they are 
not survivable—with or without belts. Even some research- 
ers have criticized the performance of belts after crashing 
cars into immovable objects at 35 mph. The seat belt is 
not intended to prevent death or serious injury under such 
conditions. 


Q Not at 35 mph? Most people are driving faster 
than that when they have an accident. 

A But fortunately not many of them are head-on 
crashes with a solid and immovable object. While con- 
siderably more than half of the impacts occur in the frontal 
area, most of them are glancing contacts involving col- 
lapsing and yielding metal and continuing movement that 
tremendously decreases the forces involved. That's a lot 
different than a dead stop against a solid barrier. 


Q What is the maximum speed for a survivable 
accident with a belt? 

A No one can say, because the forces of deceleration 
vary widely with the circumstances of a particular accident. 
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INDIANA STATE POLICE 


"All Indiana State Police patrol vehicles are equipped 
with lap seat belts, in keeping with the findings of 
our Auto Crash Injury Research Section, which pio- 
neered in this phase of traffic safety. 


Our studies of statewide fatal crashes have disclosed 
that 43 percent of the deaths in Indiana occurred in 
survivable collisions. Our investigators considered them 
to be survivable because collapse of the vehicle was 
not the cause of death. The fatality occurred when 
the occupant was hurled violently against the car in- 
terior or from the car. 


"We have had six patrol vehicles involved in colli- 
sions (some of them totally demolished), and in no 
instance was a Trooper hospitalized. In every instance 
the patrolman was using a safety belt. 


It is our belief that seat belts, which meet construc- 
tion specifications and are properly installed, reduce 
the severity of occupant injury in a collision situa- 
tion 


/ 
J Po 
Aad J 


Harold S. Zeis 


Superintendent 








The force that is at work in an accident is measured in 
units of gravity, expressed as G. G is the product of miles 
per hour squared times the constant of .034 (which trans- 
lates miles per hour to feet per second) divided by the 
stopping distance in feet. Suppose a car going 40 mph 
comes to an abrupt but controlled stop in 10 feet. The de- 
celeration will develop about five G. But suppose the car 
hits an smmovable object at 40 mph. The crumpling of the 
front end will result in a stopping distance of, say, one 
foot, which means the G soars to almost 55. The standard 
set by the Society of Automotive Engineers for the strength 
of a seat belt is that it must withstand a force of 20 G for 
a 150 pound man. 


Q Can the human body tolerate such force? 


A Research has revealed that the human body can with- 
stand more deceleration than at first thought possible. Lt. 
Col. John Stapp, chief of the Aero Medical Field Labora- 
tory, has conducted many actual deceleration tests with live 
subjects. Indications are that the body, restrained only by 
a lap belt, can stand better than 30 G without any injury 
if the peak load is not sustained too long. The duration 
is the key. 


Q Then some tests have been made on humans? 


A Of course, when the tests could be controlled. Ob- 
viously, lives cannot be risked in actual crash tests under 
uncontrolled conditions. Carefully constructed dummies, 
proper instrumentation, and rigid research technique can 
closely approximate actual crash results. 








DRIVER (ALONE) SUFFERED FATAL HEAD INJURY—EJECTED 


Collapse of the front end of this vehicle was 


thorough, indicating force of impact. 


Shattered window glass shows how driver was 
whipped sideways during impact stop. 
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Q How about internal injuries from the belt itself? 


A A London pathologist indicted seat belts when he 
observed instances of ruptured aortas which could have 
been the result of flexion over the belt. He failed to point 
out that the dead persons were involved in accidents which 
were not survivable in any case, and that the victims 
also had fractured skulls. Col. Stapp has subjected humans 
to great forces without irreparable injury. The Cornell 
matched pair study disclosed only two seat belt wearers 
with injuries in the abdominal area, and these were both 
minor. One was a bruise caused by the seat belt, and the 
other was caused by striking the armrest on the door. On 
the other hand, among 46 persons not wearing belts, 12 
were injured in the abdominal area, with one third re- 
quiring specialized medical treatment. 


Q Isn’t it true, though, that no one can say a seat 
belt will provide positive protection? 

A Yes, that’s true. The circumstances—degree and di- 
rection of forces—of an accident vary widely and are es- 
sentially unpredictable. But detailed studies of actual acci- 
dents reveal certain facts—the usual way people get hurt. 
If seat belts can prevent injury in a majority of cases, and 
minimize it in others, then they provide a safety plus 
value. Some accidents are not survivable. It is possible that 
a belt contributes to injury in certain special circumstances. 
To say that such an injured person would have escaped 
without the belt is pure guesswork; who knows whether 
another injury equally or more severe would not have 
occurred. The lap belt itself is a compromise. It is not the 
best restraint, but the best practical device at the present 
time. The proponents of seat belts are saying only one 
thing: play the odds. But seat belts, like parachutes, don’t 
come with a money-back guarantee if they don’t work. 


Q One objection to seat belts is that they trap you 
in an accident involving fire or water. Is that likely? 

A Not likely. All approved belts have a quick-release 
metal-to-metal buckle, or a jam-proof metal to webbing 
fastener. If you are knocked out in an accident, or injured 
so that you couldn't operate the release, it is doubtful that 
you could extricate yourself even without a belt. Other- 
wise, the belt can be released quickly enough to permit 
normal escape. 


Q Approved belt? What is meant by that? 

A Many shoddy belts—actually no protection at all 
flooded the market when public interest was aroused in 
seat belts. The legitimate manufacturers have formed a 
trade association and authorize a seal of approval to makers 
meeting performance standards. This organization is the 
Automobile Safety Belt Institute. 


Q Who sets the standards? 
A The Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Q Is there any law to ensure that the standards are 
met? 


A Not nationally. California requires all belts sold in 
the state to meet high standards. The other states have no 
laws or regulations on the subject. A buyer can trust the 

To Page 56 
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You could never convince the two occu- 


pants of this car that seat belts weren't 
the answer to the problem of reducing the 
seriousness of injury in accidents. 


Their car rolled over in an accident. They 
wore seat belts, suffered slight injuries. 


Not all fatals happen at high speeds. This 
one happened at low speed. Driver 
{alone) was thrown from the car, his head 
hit pole. He was killed. 
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HOW TO HANDLE 
TOURIST TRAFFIC 


by James D. Saul 


We thought it would be useful for traf- 
fic officials to know how a top-ranking 
tourist state handles the problem of vaca- 
tioning drivers. We chose Michigan for 
the study because it ranks fourth in the 
nation in tourist travel. Tourism is the 
state’s third largest industry, outranked 
dollar-wise only by auto manufacture and 
agriculture. To get the answers on how 
Michigan copes with this problem, we 
asked the Michigan State University High- 
way Traffic Safety Center for a description 
of special measures employed in handling 
the great invasion of pleasure seekers. 


To our surprise we learned that no spe- 
cial or unusual measures are needed—if 
there is a good all-around traffic control 
program in effect. In short, Michigan takes 
its tourist traffic in stride. The program 
that makes highways safe throughout the 
year is flexible enough to meet the special 
problems created by nine million vacation- 
ers—who do 90 per cent of their travel- 
ing by automobile and roll up one-fourth 
of the state’s annual mileage in the vaca- 
tion months of July and August. 

How to handle tourist traffic? Have a 
balanced traffic safety program! 





MICHIGAN IMPROVES ON NATURE 
The state pioneered roadside facilities. 
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fine average Michigan vacation 
traveler is a family man 43 years 
old. He usually drives his own car, 
containing two other persons. A motel 
is his favorite stopping place. His va- 
cation visit is usually 12 days and his 
expenditures average $286. Let's call 
this fictional but typical Michigan va- 
cationer Lloyd Scott, and follow him, 
his wife Helen, and his daughter 
Linda as they turn north on Wood- 
ward Avenue and head out of their 
home city of Detroit on US-10. 

Lloyd Scott swings to the left of 
Pontiac's business district on the 
through-traffic bypass and asks Mrs. 
Scott to check the maps of Flint and 
Saginaw again for the most uncon- 
gested routes there, too. 


Rest Stop Indicated 


There is another bypass at Midland, 
one of many in Michigan's well-engi- 
neered highway system, but they de- 
cide to drive into town for a snack. 
Lloyd has read the tips on safe motor- 
ing put out by the Michigan State 
Police, and he knows that 120 miles 
is long enough without a stop. Al- 
though it’s midmorning, and the roads 
are becoming more crowded, the cars 
seem to be moving along in Midland 
without much trouble. 

Midland is a small city that has 
had to learn to contend with heavy 
weekend traffic on US-10 from cities 
to the south. A large sign at the city 


BYPASS SOLVES TRAVERSE CITY'S PROBLEM 
New expressway routes through traffic around bay. 


limits proclaims Midland’s “Fair 
Warning” program, begun several 
years ago and still effective. 


Police cars with red lights flashing 
are stationed along the route through 
the city at peak travel periods. Their 
presence alone eliminates impatient 
cutting in and out. Trafhc moves at 
a steady pace through town. 


Fair Warning 


Suddenly Linda Scott exclaims from 
the back seat, “Look, Daddy, the po- 
licemen are arresting somebody!”’ 
Lloyd had seen the red light flashing 
ahead, but he had heard about Mid- 
land’s “Fair Warning” system and 
guessed it was a polite but firm warn- 
ing, not an arrest. (The Midland po- 
lice have issued only four tickets on 
the heavy weekends and holidays in 
the last two years.) 

Linda gets used to the flashing red 
lights before they leave Midland. The 
lights and the neat blue uniforms seem 
to have an educational influence on 
the impatient drivers. There is al- 
most no lane changing or passing on 
the right. Such a violation wouldn't 
bring a wild pursuit along the tourist- 
thronged streets. The violator’s license 
number and description would be 
radioed to the team ahead. 

The Midland police are not as in- 
terested in writing tickets as in keep- 
ing the traffic flowing. Any driver 
who shows signs of confusion is en- 


couraged to keep moving. There are 
plenty of side streets where he can 
study his maps or debate about the 
amount of gas still in the tank. 

The old car the Scotts have been 
following shows signs of wear, but 
the occupants seem to be having a 
good time. There is an aluminum boat 
strapped to the top, and the rear com- 
partment is loaded to the windows 
with camping equipment. The middle- 
aged man and woman in the front 
seat apparently know every policeman 
in Midland by his first name. They 
call out to the officers as they pass. 
The Midland policemen seem to take 
this as perfectly normal. They see the 
friendly wave more often than the 
furtive glance. 


Traffic Moves Briskly 

While few vacationers leave Mid- 
land with the unpleasant sting of a 
traffic citation, the results please the 
Scotts. They do very little standing 
in traffic staring at the trunk lid just 
ahead. Chief Craig’s men can move 
1,200 cars an hour at the rate of 20 
mph through the heaviest traveled in- 
tersection in Midland. 

Helen Scott takes the wheel when 
they leave the restaurant, and before 
long they come to the little town of 
Clare, where Helen points the car 
straight north on US-27, Michigan's 
“main street.” 

Helen drives at a steady pace well 

Turn Page 


TIE UP AT MACKINAW CITY 
The Straits Bridge will take care of this. 
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Michigan's 65 mph daytime 
speed limit. Speed is one of three 
ways that vacationers tend to overdo 
it in Michigan. Fatigue and drinking 


cause considerable trouble, too 


within 


The Scotts find themselves in heavier 
trafhc than before. With the traftx 
from US-10 now added to 27, the 
main north-south route ts carrying a 
peak load The police in the little 
towns are hard pressed, as they are 


in towns along other primary routes, 
but they expect relief when the addi- 


tional bypasses are built. Michigan 
knowing full well that it 
takes more than labor and material to 
build a road, have held meetings with 
townspeople in every community along 
main US-27 
pros and cons of the local problems 


ofhicials 


patiently discussing the 


arising when this route will be a four 


lane divided highway skirting all 


towns 


A side trip to the famous Inter 
lochen Music Camp is first on the 
Scott's itinerary, so they swing west 
off US-27 to a motel near Traverse 
City 


Back Roads Safe 


During their weekend in Grand 
County, using gravel back 
roads to seek out good fishing spots 
during the day, the Scotts are safer 
than on the main traveled trunklines 
Grand Traverse owes much of its low 
accident rate to its outstanding sheriff, 
Dick Weiler. Sheriff Weiler’s depart- 
ment is unique in Michigan—the only 
one that combines police and fire pro 
tection services under the sheriff's de- 
partment. 


[Traverse 


Accustomed to plenty of signs and 
warning devices on the city and subur- 
ban streets at home, Lloyd and Helen 
Scott half expect to find roads where 
they will have to navigate by the posi- 
tion of the sun. They are pleasantly 
surprised to discover that the county 
road commission have anticipated their 
problem The county officials, who 
handle state road maintenance on con- 
tract with the highway department, 
use warning and regulatory signs gen- 
erously. 


These men work hard at the job 
of providing the vacationer adequate 
sight distances, reflectorized signs, 
posted speed control zones, ‘dead end 
road” signs, arrows at curves, shoulder 
maintenance, clear intersections, and 
trimmed trees and brush. 


- 


CONGESTION MULTIPLIED DURING VACATION SEASON 
Off-street parking and one-way streets are encouraged. 


Lloyd comments on the abundance 
of signs, and Linda wants to know 
why they are set so high above the 
ground. Lloyd explains that it’s be- 
cause of the snow—it doesn’t snow 
that deep, but the snowplows pile it 
high on the shoulders. The local high- 
way crews have found the demand for 
their services increasing as the inter- 
est grows in winter sports. What was 
formerly a summer playground has 
now become a year-round one. 


Leaving Interlochen and Grand 
Traverse County, the three Scotts head 
for the upper peninsula. They would 
like to squeeze in an extra day for a 
trip around the scenic Grand Traverse 
Bay area, but their friends and neigh- 
bors at home have their trip schedule 
showing that they are on the road 
today. Though they don’t like to be 
tied to a rigid timetable, they do want 
the folks back home to know where 
to reach them. Michigan troopers find 
that locating wandering vacationers in 


case of emergency is one of their big- 
gest headaches. 


Soon they find themselves queued 
up with hundreds of others waiting 
for the ferry at Mackinaw City. 


If they come back this way next 
year, Michigan’s most aggravating bot- 
tleneck will be gone—at the price of 
100 million dollars. Mackinaw City 
will be linked with St. Ignace across 
the straits by the new five-mile-long 
Mackinac Straits Bridge. A mile and 
a half between anchorages, it will be 
the longest suspension bridge in the 
world. 

Linda, playing the familiar travel 
game of counting out-of-state license 
plates, comes up with the announce- 
ment that she has seen cars from 
thirty-five states and two territories. 
According to official Michigan figures, 
one-fourth of the recreational mileage 
is driven by people from outside the 
state. Yet out-of-state cars are involved 
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STATE POLICE HELP 24 HOURS A DAY 
Tourists are encouraged to contact any of 52 posts. 


in only 8 per cent of the state’s fatal 
accidents, far less than the 18 per cent 
reported on a nationwide basis to the 
National Safety Council. 

As Lloyd, Helen, and Linda travel 
Michigan’s roads and highways seek- 
ing out good fishing and boating spots 
among Michigan's 11,037 lakes, 36,- 
350 miles of streams, and 3,121 miles 
of Great Lakes shoreline, they have 
little reason to doubt their state’s claim 
as a ‘water wonderland,” with four 
times as much water area as any other 
state. 

When they want to stop beside the 
road for a picnic lunch, or just to rest 
and have a look around, there are 
numerous opportunities for a pause in 
pleasant, scenic surroundings. 

To improve on its natural advan- 
tages, the state has five national for- 
ests, with 62 picnic and camping 
grounds, 22 state forests, 48 modern 
state parks, 13 fully equipped recrea- 
tional areas, 99 roadside parks, 3,500 


AMPHIBIOUS LIFE SAVING 
Highways or waterways, Grand Traverse is prepared. 


highway picnic sites, and 156 county 
parks, all under the careful supervision 
of the Michigan Conservation and 
Highway Departments, U. S. Park 
Service, U. S. Forest Service and county 
park systems. 

Wherever they go in Michigan, 
Lloyd Scott and his wife and daughter 
will find throngs of pleasure-bent va- 
cationers, but the traffic rarely gets out 
of hand. They never give a thought 
to the smooth operation of the en- 
forcement agencies, the painstaking 
work of the engineers and maintenance 
crews, even the educational effort that 
is influencing them and their fellow 
travelers, all of which make their va- 
cation trip swift and pleasant. 

They can hardly be expected to 
some of the officials who head the 
state’s enforcement and highway agen- 
cies hardly realize what a superior job 
they are doing. With them, good traf- 
fic control has become commonplace. 


They probably would need a fe- 


i 


NEW MIDLAND LIGHT VISIBLE TWO MILES 
Lens up from 8 to 12 inches; watts up from 67 to 250. 


minder or two to make them fully 
conscious of their state’s front-running 
place in the national trafhc picture. 
Michigan, having originated the point 
system and the uniform traffic ticket, 
takes them pretty much for granted. 
The state has pioneered in many phases 
of traffic control and accident preven- 
tion. Michigan is a leader in the use 
of chemical test procedures—employ- 
ing both scientific devices and expert 
witnesses. Electrical speed timing de- 
vices are in widespread use throughout 
the state. Moreover, Michigan cities 
use a standard method of selective en- 
forcement. Local and county police 
work hand-in-hand with the state po- 
lice—a sight that amazes some visitors 
from “foreign” states. 

So the Scotts returned to Detroit 
$300 poorer, but rich in memories of 
a restful, safe and pleasant trip, and 
a warm regard for “the good and 
faithful highway servants’’ who made 
it possible. ENp. 
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ARE CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
DELEGATING DEATH? 











The coordinating 
committee is a traf- 
fic safety “must.” 
Why don’t we have 
more? Why do 
some bog down? 


by George W. Harris 


Senior Representative, National Safety Council 


THE MEANING OF THE EMPTY CHAIR — 


A typical history in one state tells the story. 
A good, balanced program in all departments 
had been built up—legislative authority, bud- 
gets, good administrators, trained personnel, 
public acceptance. The Governor's personal 
leadership was felt, particularly through regu- 
lar meetings of his official committee. Team 
spirit was high. Substantial reductions in acci- 
dents occurred for several successive years. 


Then the Governor's interest waned. Commit- 
tee meetings were further and further apart. 
At first nothing much went wrong. Then slowly 
frictions arose, nonperformance was recog- 
nizable, rival personal publicity campaigns 
started, and teamwork was the exception rather 
than the rule. Accident rates rose sharply in 
two successive years. Looking back, it is clear 
the troubles began when the Governor’s direc- 
tion ceased. 
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OORDINATION is a basic recommendation of the 
“Action Program.”” The Governors’ Conference Com- 
mittee Report recommends, as Point One, that governors 
make sure their coordinating committees are meeting regu- 
larly and that-they act as chairman when important matters 
are being considered. 

In spite of this expression of fundamental doctrine, re- 
ports in the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
show that, with notable exceptions, the coordination process 
is not employed to the extent its importance demands. 


Only 17 states report active coordinating committees. 
Twenty-one have no such committees, and 10 report they 
have them, but the committees are not active. 

Why does official coordination fall short of what it 
ought to be? An easy explanation is disinterest or inertia, 
but that explanation cannot be supported. The activities 
of the Governors’ Conference Committee demonstrate the 
interest of state chief executives. Also, almost all governors 
in states where legislatures met in 1957 included traffic 
safety recommendations in their messages. Some 1,200 
cities report each year in the Inventory, mostly at the direc- 
tion of the mayor or city manager, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving analyses of their traffic programs. 


Busy Men Hate Meetings 


A more likely explanation is that busy men hate to 
attend meetings. If officials believe that time spent in 
coordinating committee meetings is not repaid by results, 
they will spend it on other duties. 

Such a belief may result from one or more of the fol- 
lowing: a lack of planning of the meetings, failure to 
conduct them in a businesslike manner, failure to employ 
the meetings as a technique of management, or a miscon- 
ception of their purpose. 

Let’s clear away the misconceptions of purpose first: 


Wrong Idea No. 1 Effective coordination can be 
achieved by officials merely sitting down and talking over 
their problems. They could do this over a cup of coffee. 


Wrong Idea No. 2—The committee is a device that per- 
mits officials to meet privately, have their intramural fights, 
and wash their dirty linen. Officials have every reason to 
resent this implication that they are constantly at each 
other’s throats. It overlooks the positive benefits of work- 
ing as a team. 


Wrong Idea No. 3—The committee enables a depart- 
ment head, as a matter of courtesy, to advise other admin- 
istrators of plans he has made independently before he 
puts them into effect. This is information, not coordination. 


Wrong Idea No. 4—Coordination can be achieved by 
installing an individual down the line in the governmental 
structure with instructions to “coordinate the safety pro- 
gram.” The term coordination implies the authority to 
coordinate, which is the responsibility of the chief executive. 


Wrong Idea No. 5—Coordination leads to a loss of 
authority, prestige and identity of individual departments. 
It takes the form of fear that other departments will tinker 
with ideas and that credit will be shared. Sometimes the 
person having this attitude has a desire to be ‘Mr. Safety,” 


the fountainhead of all traffic knowledge, and he is loath 
to let others encroach upon what he feels is his domain. 


Such misconceptions of the role of coordinating commit- 
tees must be destroyed, because present-day traffic prob- 
lems are too complex for one man—or one department— 
solution. 


Coordination requires the application of managerial tech- 
niques. Peter F. Drucker, in his book, “The Practice of 
Management,” describes this application to business man- 
agement: 

“By definition, a manager is responsible for the contribu- 
tion that his component makes to the larger unit above 
him and eventually to the enterprise. His performance aims 
upward rather than downward. This means that the goals 
of each manager's job must be defined by the contribution 
he has to make to the success of the larger unit of which 
he is a part.” 

If we insert the titles of the various officials having traf- 
fic responsibilities for the word ‘‘manager,’’ the application 
to official coordination becomes clear. The “larger unit 
above him” in this instance is the executive branch of the 
government, city or state. ‘The enterprise’’ is traffic control 
and accident prevention. The “larger unit” is personified 
by the chief executive. He is the person the public holds 
responsible for everything the executive branch does or 
fails to do. 

In having responsibilities which face upward, the divi- 
sion head has, as a part of discharging this responsibility 
to the best of his ability, the included responsibility of 
working with other department heads, who also share a 
portion of the problem. You cannot do a good job for 
your superior without working effectively with your asso- 
ciates. 


Work Out Details 


Authorities on staff functioning agree that complex prob- 
lems must be presented to the person who has to make 
the decision only after details have been completely worked 
out, with the result that the chief executive has only to 
say ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no. 


The technique for developing a plan to this point is 
for everyone concerned to work on it until all answers are 
supplied, conflicts are resolved or stated clearly, and all 
loose ends are tied up. If the problem involves more than 
one department, coordination is required. 


What are the advantages to the chief executive of formal 
organization? They are the same as for any other organi- 
zation—governmental, commercial or military. Except for 
the President of the United States, there probably are no 
busier men than governors and chief executives of com- 
munities. The greatest danger any executive faces is be- 
coming so bogged down in detail that he is unable to see 
the problems, make broad plans and carry out his many, 
public relations responsibilities. The coordinating com- 
mittee frees him from these details by doing the necessary 
preliminary staff work. It saves his time by allowing him 
to meet with the group, rather than having to see each 
department head individually on every problem. 


Turn Page 
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“The Chief Executive Is Held Responsible” . . . says 


Maj. Gen. George C. Stewart, executive vice president 


of the National Safety Council 


“Officials and division heads derive their author- 
ity and responsibilities from law, custom and execu- 
tive delegation. The chief executive has the basic 
job of representing them before the people and other 
branches of government, of announcing broad poli- 
cies to guide them, resolving differences between 
them, and generally backing them up. 

“Officials and division heads run their own show, 
but it is when their ‘shows’ must be pooled with 
others to produce a combined result that the im- 


portance of coordinatiom asserts itself. 





“In spite of the demands made of him, the chief 
executive is held by the voters to be responsible. 
Rightly or wrongly, his administration is remem- 
bered in his name. The most effective method of 
making sure that there is teamwork in the executive 
branch—and that the maximum job gets done—is to 
employ the device of coordination through a co- 
ordinating committee. Alternative methods of co- 
ordination, sometimes used in business, have not 


proven practical in government.” 


BLUEPRINT FOR SUCCESS 


(Including the major points in the Progress Report of the Sub-Committee on Official Coordination, Commit- 
tee on Safety Organization, 1952 President's Highway Safety Conference.) 


Operation 

> Officials and department heads should be present in 
person except in the rarest cases. The committee should be 
the ‘first team.” 


> The chief executive, or his immediate assistant, should 


preside 
» Meetings should be held frequently and regularly. 


» There must be a statement of objectives and program 
goals on paper. 


? Meetings should start on time and end on time. 
Agenda should be provided, and minutes published. 


? Agenda items should be limited as nearly as possible 
to those things that pertain to the whole committee. Sub- 
topics can be coordinated directly by the agencies con- 
cerned. Long, detailed reports should be avoided. 


» Minutes and any other published results should be 
disseminated by each member to his own organization in 
order that decisions can be implemented—"‘pass the word.” 


>» A running inventory of progress should be main- 
tained, a record should be kept, and referred to, of im- 
provements and project completions. These can be in- 
cluded in information bulletins, published regularly. 


Organization 


>? The full support of, and preferably the active partici- 
pation of, the chief executive of the state or community. 


? Membership should include the policy-making officials 
of all departments and agencies with authority and respon- 
sibility affecting highway traffic. 

? In all but the smallest communities, it should be 
formally organized, with a chairman and secretary, or di- 
rector whose functions are clearly defined. 


» Adequate provision must be made for staff, operating 
facilities, and budget, including funds for necessary print- 
ing and purchase of materials. 


? One or more sub-committees composed of deputy ad- 
ministrators and responsible technicians must coordinate 
follow-up procedures in carrying out various phases of the 
official traffic safety program. 





Repzints of this article are available on 
request from the National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 
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Intoxication 
multiplies 
hazard by 10 


Chemical test 
acceptance 
over hump 


Here’s a way 
to block 
drug plea 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Test Talk 


A study by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police reveals that when a driver’s 
blood alcohol is 0.15 per cent or above, he is 10 times more likely to be 
involved in a traffic accident than a sober driver. This study, released 

by the University of Toronto and the Attorney General’s office, also found 
that the hazard is significant when the concentration is 0.10 per cent or 
above. In the range 0.10 to 0.15, the hazard of accident is two-and-a-half 
times greater than when the reading is less than 0.05. 


The Mounties made breath tests of 423 drivers involved in accidents and 
compared them with blood alcohol concentrations in 2,015 non-accident 
drivers operating under conditions as nearly alike as possible. 


Chemical tests are over the hump as far as public acceptance is concerned, 
according to Dean Mason Ladd of the University of lowa and chairman 
of the National Safety Council’s Committee on Tests for Intoxication. 


“There can be little doubt today,” he said, “that breath, blood and urine 
tests have reached a standardization to entitle them to admission in evidence 
as reliable proof. In all sciences there is a constant process of improvement 
and continuous experimentation. The alcohol test from breath and body 

fluids has received more than sufficient general acceptance to justify its use. 
There is a constant correlation between alcohol in the blood and alcohol 

in the brain to justify the use of one to measure the amount in the other and 
to form a reliable basis of determining intoxication. The accumulated records 
of literally thousands of instances, where the science and symptoms of 
alcohol intoxication have been correlated with concentrations of alcohol in 
the breath, blood and tissues, have conclusively shown that they go hand in 
hand.” 


How do you meet the plea of a driver accused of driving under the influence 
when he claims that drugs, prescribed by his physician, have produced the 
symptoms similar to those of intoxication? Here’s one answer. 


It is the responsibility of physicians to warn patients of drug reactions 
which might hamper driving ability. When a plea of drug influence is made, 
the prosecuting attorney should ask the physician whether he informed 

the patient of the danger of driving before the effects of the prescribed drugs 
had worn off. If the doctor has given such a warning, the driver would 
have no defense, as most states prohibit driving while under the influence 

of self-administered drugs. Enforcement officials might well inform doctors 
on the importance of such warnings. 


The Province of Saskatchewan has enacted the first implied consent law 

in Canada. The driver’s license of any motorist who refuses to permit chemical 
analysis of his breath upon request by a police officer can be revoked by 

the Provincial Highway Traffic Safety Board. 


NSC TESTS FOR INTOXICATION COMMITTEE: Chairman: Dean Mason Ladd, University of lowa Law 
School. Subcommittee Chairmen: Dr. C. W. Muehiberger, Michigan State Department of Health, re- 
research; Dr. David G. Monroe, Department of Political Science, University of North Carolina, legal 
matters; Gerald O'Connell, director of training, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, training. 
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How about making safety evangelists out of traffic offenders? That’s an 
idea proposed by Jack K. McFall, former ambassador to Finland. He 
suggests that fines and sentences for lesser traffic violations be suspended 
if the offender agrees to make some active personal contribution to 
traffic safety. 


The former ambassador asks: “Why not use violators of our traffic laws, 

well selected by the courts, as evangelists to spread the gospel of traffic 
safety, under court order for a given time and in a given manner. Remission 
of a fine or short jail sentence in selected cases, upon a showing of what the 
violator has done under court order to spread the safety facts, would bring 
results better directed to a solution of our problems than consistent fines 
and short sentences.” 


Why make motorists accept the stigma of “guilty” in cafeteria court cases? 
This irks normally law-abiding citizens, thinks Raymond Drymalski, chief 
justice of the Chicago Municipal Court, and he has asked the Municipal 
Judges Executive Committee to consider accepting a nolo contendere plea. 
Under the present system a violator must sign a printed confession of guilt. 
Many traffic violations are inadvertent—accidental infringement or honest 
misinterpretation of the rules. While a fine helps to alert the confused motorist 
as well as deter the willful violator, Judge Drymalski thinks that could be 
accomplished by permitting a “no contest” plea, avoiding the irritation 

and resentment aroused by the forced admission of guilt. 


County Judge Robert R. Troyer’s cut-rate traffic court session in Omaha, 
Neb., was to spotlight what he called soft handling of traffic cases appealed 
to the District Court. He fined 10 violators a total of 97 cents. The 
penalties ranged from one to fifty cents. 


The judge, admitting it was an extreme method, decided on his bargain 
day when a 24-year-old with a long traffic violations record, given a 10-day 
jail term and a license suspension by Judge Troyer, escaped with a 

$10 fine on appeal. 


The reason for the “Go to Traffic Court as a Visitor—Not a Violator” 
program is this: “We want citizens to realize that the modern traffic court 
must be staffed by a judge and prosecutor who understand the traffic 
problem.” Those are the words of James P. Economos, director of the 
American Bar Association Traffic Court Program, which with the Traffic 
Court Committee of the Junior Bar Association is sponsoring the project. 
Through 1957 and 1958, visiting citizens will be asked to judge the court 
on a prepared check list. 


Esso Safety Foundation has announced a grant of $36,000 for traffic court - 

and police training. The traffic court program of the American Bar 

Association and Northwestern University Traffic Institute each get $9,000. 
Other grants: University of Tennessee, $6,000; Fordham University, 
Northeastern University (Boston), Yale University and University of Maryland, 
$3,000 each. 








HE Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, at its meet- 
ing in New York City on April 17, 
took formal action on a request by 
Ned H. Dearborn, Council president, 
that plans for his retirement from the 
office of president be considered. 
Discussion and action by the Board 
was preceded by consideration of the 
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in Traffic Operations . . . 


Council in various capacities as re- 
quested by the Board. 


The Board resolution stated that the 
action was taken “in consideration of 


(Mr. Dearborn’s) outstanding services , 


to the National Safety Council and in 
further consideration of his agreement 
to be available for assignment from 
the Council after his retirement.” 


JONES — REVERE BOWL — MOORE 
For once the givers get. 


matter by the Finance and Executive 
Committees of the Board. 


The Board resolution provided: 


(1) That Mr. Dearborn, who will 
reach retirement age in 1958, will 
continue as president of the Council 
until the annual meeting in October, 
1958, subject to his re-election as 
president at the annual meeting in 
October of this year. 


(2) That the position of President 
Emeritus of the Council be created 
and that Mr. Dearborn be given the 
title for a period of five years begin- 
ning January 1, 1959. In this capac- 
ity, Mr. Dearborn would serve the 


Call White House Meeting 
of State of Local Officials 
State and local officials will meet 
in Washington, D. C., December 9 
and 10 to assess the status of their 
traffic accident prevention efforts and 


THE PICTURE 


The National Safety Council, 
usually giving awards, gets one 
from Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co. for outstanding use of broad- 
cast media. Paul Jones, NSC pub- 
lic information chief, holds Paul 
Revere award so Don Moore, NSC’s 
radio-TV director, can admire it. 


to set priorities for measures neces- 
sary to reduce deaths and injuries on 
the streets and highways. 


The meeting is being called by the 
President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety, which is headed by Harlow H. 
Curtice, president of General Motors 
Corporation. 

Delegates to the conference will be 
named by national organizations of 
public officialk—16 from each group 
whose members have responsibilities 
in the traffic safety field. Invitations 
will be extended to municipal, county, 
and State officials, plus representatives 
of Federal agencies such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which 
have programs affecting motor trans- 
portation generally. Between 300 and 
400 persons are expected. 


Prior to the conference, officials will 
assess their accident prevention activi- 
ties in relation to the Action Program 
recommendations for traffic control 
that have been developed by the Presi- 
dent's Conference and endorsed by all 
major safety organizations. 


On the basis of their advance study, 
the officials will determine immediate 
and long-range needs for accident pre- 
vention. They will indicate the needs 
for which public support is particularly 
urgent. 

This official assess of needs will be 
the basis for a series of regional citi- 
zen-support conferences in 1958, sim- 
ilar to those sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee in 1956. 


Farm Safety Week 
Slated for July 21-27 


The fourteenth annual National 
Farm Safety Week will be observed 
July 21-27. 

National Farm Safety Week is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Safety 
Council and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Officials of 
other organizations concerned with ag- 
riculture and farm life join in sup- 
porting the drive and urging individ- 
uals to participate. 
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ENFORCEMENT UP IN THE AIR? 


A recent court decision clouds the legality of arrests 
by Indiana’s air-ground enforcement team. 


Albert J. Dainelli, an intercity bus 
driver, was cruising along U. S. 20 
near Middlebury, Ind., unaware that 
the state police were on his tail. 


Had he looked, his rear view mir- 
ror would have revealed no pacing 
police car. The drone of his engine 
would have masked the sound of a 
Piper Supercub flying overhead. But 
in that plane was Trooper G. S. Holt 
with a stopwatch in hand. He was 
clocking Dainelli’s speed over a one- 
eighth mile distance marked off with 
white stripes on the pavement. 


Holt calculated Dainelli’s speed at 
67 mph. He radioed ahead to Trooper 
Henry Cripe, Jr., on the ground to 
make the arrest. 

This system of arresting speeders by 
means of an air-ground team of troop- 
ers was inaugurated in Indiana last 
year and is being continued in 1957. 
This spring 150 sets of white speed- 
check sectors were painted at critical 
spots on the Indiana highway system. 

Hailed before a justice of the peace, 
Dainelli was fined $16.75. The case 
was appealed 

Dainelli wasn't the first to appeal a 
fine from this new form of traffic en- 
forcement. Another driver appealed to 
the Circuit Court last year and _ his 
conviction was affirmed. 

Dainelli’s appeal was heard by Judge 
Aldo J. Simpson of Elkhart County 
Circuit Court. Judge Simpson dis- 
missed the speeding charge on the 
grounds that a complaint filed against 
a speeder by an officer acting solely on 
reports from another officer in a plane 
cannot hold up in court. 

He held that Trooper Cripe, on 
the ground, should not have signed the 
complaint because he did not have 
first-hand knowledge of the speeding 


The legality of the air spotting of 
speeders has yet to be tested in the 
Indiana Supreme Court. 


This ruling not only churns up some 
bumpy air in the path of Indiana’s 
plane patrol, but it poses again a con- 
fusing point of law that has plagued 
enforcement officers for years. 

Does the person who signs a com- 
plaint have to possess first-hand know!- 
edge of the violation? 

The answer is significant in police 
administration, not only in speeding 
citations involving planes or remote 
radar techniques, but in accident in- 
vestigation and many other situations 
where officers must act on information 
and belief. 

The supreme courts of many states, 
including Indiana itself, have ruled 
that first-hand knowledge is not neces- 
sary in order to sign a complaint. 
Here is a summary of pertinent ex- 
cerpts from similar cases: 

> The Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire has expressly upheld the 
right of the chief of police to sign 
and swear to a complaint in a drunken 
driving case even though he obtained 
all his information from the reports 
of his officers and had no first-hand 
knowledge of the facts. (State v. Mor- 
ris} 

> The Maine Supreme Court said, 
“It is a rule of the common law of 
immemorial origin that, in the absence 
of statutory requirement to the con- 
trary, all such complaints may be made 
by any person who can legally be a 





In the Photos 


Sgt. Robert Myers in Indiana State 
Police plane patrols US 30 near Val- 


7 k 





paraiso on t for speeders. in 
second photo: Myers spots speeder 
and notifies patrol car via two-way 
radio. Lower photo: Patrolman Lee 
H. Cole makes out arrest slip for 


driver clocked at 81 mph. 











witness and who has knowledge or in- 
formation of any violation of criminal 
law.” (State v. Giles) 


> The Indiana Supreme Court 
stated, “It frequently occurs that the 
perpetrator of a crime is convicted 
on the testimony of a number of wit- 
nesses swearing to different parts of 
the offense. No one person could 
swear on personal knowledge that the 
accused was guilty, and yet anyone of 
the numerous witnesses could have 
made the affidavit for the arrest.” 
(State v. Buxton) 


The recurrent assertion that the of- 
ficer making the arrest cannot legally 
sign and swear to a complaint charg- 
ing a violation which he did not 
actually witness has resulted in a fail- 
ure of justice in many instances, ac- 
cording to Robert L. Donigan, counsel, 
and Edward C. Fisher, associate coun- 
sel, of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute. 


They point out that this ‘erroneous 
idea is based on the misconception 
that the officer's right to sign a com- 
plaint depends upon his right to ar- 
rest. Actually the power to arrest and 
the authority to sign a complaint are 
entirely separate and distinct. (In ac- 
cident cases) even though the officer 
did not actually witness the crash, he 
is almost always able to testify to some 
material facts in the case, such as 
skidmarks, location of the vehicles, 
admission of the person accused, ob- 
servations as to physical evidence, and 
many, many other facts, relevant and 
material, to which he is competent to 
testify. 

“The right to sign a complaint de- 
pends, not on the power to arrest, but 
on the ability to testify in the case. 
Any person may legally sign a com- 
plaint against another if he can testify 
to any material act in the case.” 

THE END 
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Announce Establishment 
of Paul G. Hoffman Award 


The public service of men and 
women who provide the professional 
know-how in the fight against traffic 
accidents will be nonored through the 
new Paul Gray Hoffman Award, the 
Automotive Safety Foundation an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Hoffman, former president and 
chairman of the Foundation, is a pi- 
oneer of the nation’s highway safety 
movement. He was head of Stude- 
baker, ECA Administrator . . . is now 
a delegate to the UN. 

The purpose of the new award is 
to give recognition and encouragement 
to the educators, engineers, enforce- 
ment officials, researchers, organization 
staff members and others who make 
their careers in traffic safety. 

“In the years I was active in this 
movement,” Mr. Hoffman said, “‘I felt 
that the amateurs in the safety field 
got adequate recognition but the pro- 
fessionals far too little. It is the day- 
by-day work of thousands of these 
dedicated people that has been re- 
sponsible for the substantial reduction 
in our accident rate.” 


Beginning in 1957, one recipient 
will be chosen annually for 10 years 
for outstanding achievement. The 
award will be a silver plaque. 


The board of judges to select win- 
ners from nominations submitted to 
the Foundation include: General Al- 
fred M. Gruenther, president, Ameri- 
can Red Cross; Dr. John A. Hannah, 
president, Michigan State University; 
Mrs. Raymond B. Sayre, chairman, 
Women's Group, President's Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety; Herschel D. 
Newsom, master, The National 
Grange, and Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt of New Jersey. 

All persons whose current employ- 
ment in the traffic safety field repre- 
sents their principal means of liveli- 
hood will be eligible for an award. 
The “‘traffic safety field” is defined as 
all activities described in the ‘Action 
Program” of the President's Highway 
Safety Conference, which is the ac- 
cepted charter for organized traffic 
safety throughout the United States. 

Closing date for nominations for 
the 1957 award is September 1. Can- 
didates may be nominated by any in- 
dividual, or by any local, state or 
national group. Nominations should 
be addressed to the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, 200 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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the TRAFFIC | 
ena Latest Traffic Accident Data 


The three leading cities in each pop- STATE and city death records listed on these pages are 
ulation group at the end of four 
months, ranked according to the num- reported to the Council by state and city agencies partici- 
ber of deaths per 10,000 registered : : . 
vehicles were pating in the Council’s accident reporting project. Dead- 
Reg. Pop. . . K ‘ 
Rate Rate line for reporting is the 25th of the following month. 
Group 1 (1,000,000 and over) 
Detroit, Mich 2.8 9.7 


Chicago, Ill. 29 79 eee CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS. 
re pon a ioe agen FIRST 4 MONTHS, 1956 TO 1957 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 
Baltimore, Md. 2.6 8.2 
St. Louis Mo. 26 88 WH. 625% 
Washington, D. C. 26 66 i VT. +20% ~ 

Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 
Seattle, Wash LS 2 ' ' 

. -MASS. - 30% 
Boston, Mass. 7. 48 ~282 - em fee he 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Fe A , : : te’, a 

Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) y Licht . mr Z 
Denver, Colo. 1.1 J pie — -g% 
Memphis, Tenn. 1.5 ; ~12% 2%. 1% an 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1.9 ; —- 

Group V (200,000 to 350,000) 
Norfolk, Va. 0.0 NATIONAL 
Syracuse, N. Y. 0.7 ESTIMATE 
Worcester, Mass. 1.1 ) 4 MONTHS 

Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) , -3 4 
Montgomery, Ala. ..0.0 
Berkeley, Calif. 0.0 
Bridgeport, Conn. 0.5 

Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 
Pontiac, Mich. 0.0 . DECREASES INCREASES OR NO CHANGE 
Pensacola, Fla. 0.0 r fs Lewd 
Pueblo, Colo. 0.0 


Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 


Las Vegas, Nev. 0.0 0. MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


Yakima, Wash. . 0.0 y 
Odessa, Texas 0.0 y 1955, 1956 and 1957 
Group IX (10,000 to 25,000) : 
Modesto, Calif. 0.0 . 1955-57 1956-57 


Tyler, Texas 0.0 . Month 1955 1956 1957 Change Change 
Casper, Wyo. 0.0 ; ts 











January ........... 2.810 2,990 2,860 + 2% —4Y 

MONTH LY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS February evrevcnsoenoneoe 2,319 2,720 2,540 410% ; 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1956-1957 ' 2,602 2,920 2,920 +12% 

4,000 i , . 2,753 2,930 2,930 + 6% 


DEATHS y 
10,484 11,560 11,250 + 7% 

3,000 §, 1956 1 = P pisablentaiail 3,101 3,170 
2,982 3,290 

3,350 3,570 

3,586 3,610 

3,446 3.710 

; . 3,918 3,460 

November 3,559 3,690 
December | oe 4,000 3,940 











#, 
Total Se 38,426 40,000 


All 1955 figures are from N.O.V.S. All other figures are National Safety Council 
1956 estimates. The 1957 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
0 change from 1956 to 1957 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1956-1957 

MILES (mitiom change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 

akon aaa accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 
oL received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 1957 may differ slightly from 
JAM FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC figures for the same months published in future issues of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1957 regis- 


1957 
Ri Months Reg 
157 1956 1955 Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES... 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


1. Detroit, Mich. .......... 60 76 63 

2. Chicago, Ill. . 97 107 120 
All cities in this group 

3. Los Angeles, Calif.......129 132 122 

4. Philadelphia, Pa. .. 60 64 52 

5. New York, N. Y.........191 203 192 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 


AAS | 


1. Baltimore, Md. . 26 39 37 

2. St. Louis, Mo.... 25 42 26 

3. Washington, D. C. 19 24 20 
All cities in this group... 

4. San Francisco, Calif. 33 (21 

5. Cleveland, Ohio .~........ 39 36 
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Group WW (500,000 to 750,000) 
. Seattle, Wash. 
2: Boston, Mass. . 
3. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4. Milwaukee, Wis. 
5. Dallas, Texas . 
6. Buffalo, N. Y. 
7. Minneapolis, Minn. 
All cities in this group... 
8. Houston, Texas 
9. Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 
10. New Orleans, Eitees ae oe 
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Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) 


1. Denver, Colo. ..... 
2. Memphis, Tenn. 
3. Indianapolis, Ind. 
4. Columbus, Ohio 
5. Portland, Ore. 
6. Louisvile, Ky. 
All cities in this group 
7. San Antonio, Texas.... 
8. Oakland, Calif. 
9. San Diego, Calif... 
10. Atlanta, Ga. -.. 


Group V (200,000 to 350,000) 


l. Norfolk, Va. 

2. Syracuse, N. Y 

3. orcester, Mass. 

4. Wichita, Kans. ... 

5. Jacksonville, Fla. 

6. Richmond, Va. .. 

7. Rochester, N. Y 

8. Providence, R. 

9. St. Paul, Minn............. 

. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Neb. . a 
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13. Dayton, Ohio .. ; 

14. Miami, Fla. ................. 13 
All cities in this group 

5. Toledo, Ohio -~. 

16. Tampa, Fla. .... 

17. Honolulu, T. H.... 

18. Birmingham, Ala. 

19. iene ach, Calif. 
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Group VI (100,000 to 200, ,000) 


. Montgomery, "Ala. 
: Berkeley, valif. 


tration death rate which is the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered motor 
vehicles on an annual basis. Vehicle reg- 
istration figures are for the year 1956 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


957 1957 
Months Reg Pop. 
156 1955 Rate Rate 


. Bridgeport, Conn. 

. Hartford, Conn. ... 
Lubbock, Texas 
i MIA, “coraciatiectinne 
Wilmington, Del. 
Shreveport, La. 

Utica, N. Y. 

. Trenton, N. = 
Vaterbury, Conn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. ... 

. Fresno, Calif. ... 
. South Bend, Ind.. 
. Salt Lake City, U tah... 
. Phoenix, Ariz. 
. Arlington, Va. -. , 
8. Albuquerque, N. M. 
. Flint, Mich 
. Lincoln, Neb. 
. Sacramento, Calif. 
. Nashville, Tenn. 
. Reading, Pa. 
24. Spokane, Wash. ... 
25. Fort Wayne, Ind... 
. Youngstown, Ohio 
All cities in this group 
. San Jose, Calif.. 
y - ansas, City, Kans. 
Yonkers, N. 
. Austin, hy om 
. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. Charlotte, N. 
3. Little Rock, Ark 
. Amarillo, Texas ... 
35. Savannah, Ga. 
36. Allentown, Pa. 
. Peoria, Ill. .. epen 
. Corpus Christi, Texas 
. New Haven, Conn. 
. Baton Rouge, 
. Des Moines, 
. Evansville, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
. Pasadena, Calif. 
. Glendale, Calif. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Erie, Pa. baie 
Canton, Ohio . 
. Gary, Ind. 
. Mobile, 
. Rockford, . 
. Chattanooga, Ten. 
3. Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Group VII (50,000 100,000) 


. Pontiac, Mich. 

. Pensacola, Fla. si 
ueblo, Colo. . auave 
: Springfield, Ohio a 
. Columbus, Ga. .. 

. Terre Haute, 

. Muncie, Ind. 

. Racine, Wis. . 

. Hayward, Calif. 

. Lake Charles, 

. Anderson, Ind. ....... 
. Abilene, Texas —....... 
. Green Bay, Wis... 

. Evanston, Ill. 

- Mount Vernon, 

. Portsmouth, Va. 

. Sioux Falls, S. 

. Lorain, Ohio .. 

, Kenosha, Wis. 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1957 compared with 1956. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by 
the U. S. Bureau of Census. 


bag Months 
1957 1956 1955 


. Lakewood, Ohio 
. Oak Park, Ul. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

23. Waltham, Mass. ; 
24. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
. Springfield, Ill. . 

Topeka, Kans. 

. Madison, Wis. .......... 
. Colorado Spgs., Colo. 
29. Roanoke, Va. ............ 
. Charleston, W. Va..... 
. Lexington, Ky. . 

2. Springfield, Mo. 

° Joliet, 

. Jackson, Mich. 

. Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
. Binghamton, N. Y. 
. Compton, Calif. 

. Hamilton, Ohio 

. Augusta, Ga. .... 

. Santa Barbara, 

. Waterloo, lowa 

St. Joseph, Mo... 
13. San Mateo, Calif... 
. Bethlehem, Pa. ...... 

. Pawtucket, R. L.. 

. Asheville, N. C.. 

. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

. New Britain, Conn... 
. Raleigh, N. C......... 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
2. Schenectady, N. Y. 
. Burbank, Calif. 

. Brockton, Mass. 

. Greenville, S. C 

. West Allis, Wis.. 

. Macon, Ga. ... 

. Dubuque, lowa 

. Lansing, Mich. 

. Orlando, Fla. . 

. Medford, Mass. 


All cities in this group. 


2. Battle Creek, Mich... 
. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
. Wichita Falls, Texas 
. Brookline, Mass. 

. Woonsocket, 

. Davenport, lowa 
. Durham, N. C... 
. Stamford, Conn. 

. Greensboro, N. C€ 
. Richmond, Calif. 

2. Santa Monica, Calif. 
. Aurora, Ill. aide 
. Bay City, 

. Manchester, 4 

. Royal Oak, Mich 

. Tucson, Ariz. .. 

. Atlantic City, N. J... 
. San Bernardino, Calif. 
. Jackson, Miss. ... 

. Cedar Rapids, lowa... 

2. Covington, Ky. . 

. Lancaster, Pa. .. 
. Stockton, Calif. 
. W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
. Johnstown, Pa. ........ 
. Charleston, S. C.. 
. Alexandria, Va. 
. Waco, Texas 
. Decatur, Il. 
. Passaic, N. J.- 
. East Chicago, In 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
Theeling, W. Va. 
. Saginaw, Mich. 
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the TRAFFIC 
pedo Latest Traffic Accident Data 


The three leading cities in each pop- @® STATE and city death records listed on these pages are 
ulation group at the end of four 
months, ranked according to the num- reported to the Council by state and city agencies partici- 
ber of deaths per 10,000 registered : d 
vehicles were: pating in the Council’s accident reporting project. Dead- 
Reg. Pop. , ¥ . ‘ 
Rate Rate line for reporting is the 25th of the following month. 
Group 1 (1,000,000 and over) 
Detroit, Mich. ial 2.8 9.7 


Chicago, Me A979 CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
oe wy ete FIRST 4 MONTHS, 1956 TO 1957 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 
Baltimore, Md. ... 2.6 
St. Louis Mo........... ..2.6 . WH.425% 
Washington, D. C.............2.6 ’ ie 120%. 

Group III (500,000 to 750,000) ; ‘ 


Seattle, Wash ....................1.5 z ‘ “miss. - 30% 
Boston, Mass. PEN, | ‘ " ; & 54 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..................2.4 : sie ~7% : = Be no er “ 
Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) ; + 2 ah “a iene Bs 
Denver, Colo. ....... me . ° . ~~pec. - 8% 
Memphis, Tenn. ee FS ; , B ; ’ Yan +24 
Indianapolis, Ind. me 


Group V (200,000 to 350,000) 
Norfolk, Va. ween NATIONAL 
Syracuse, N. Y. eae eee ESTIMATE 
Worcester, Mass. ............1.1 3.0 4 MONTHS 


Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) iss: a 3 x 
Montgomery, Ala. ............0.0 0.0 


Berkeley, Calif. -........ 0.0 0.0 

Bridgeport, Conn. 0.5 19 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 

Pontiac, Mich. ......0.0 0.0 ra DECREASES Ea INCREASES OR NO CHANGE 


Pensacola, Fla. 0.0 0.0 
Pueblo, Colo. . ae ae 


Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) » 
Las Vegas, Nev. wn 6S 
Yakima, Wash. ....... 0.0 0.0 MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
Odessa, Texas .......... 0.0 0.0 1955, 1956 and 1957 
Group IX (10,000 to 25,000) wie. os 
Modesto, Calif. ...............0.0 0.0 1955-57 1956-57 
Tyler, Texas ....................0.0 0.0 Month 1955 1956 1957 Change Change 
Camper, Wo. 2... 889 GD ; ea ENN Tr aS Eee ale Ee te 2, tr Dl 
January. 6.c.ccciis-:-. .... 2,810 2,990 2,860 + 2% —4% 
MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS ft ona 3 2,720 2,540 410% —7% 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1956-1957 2,920 2,920 +12% 0% 
4,000 ' 3 2,930 2,930 + 6% 0% 
DEATHS oe —— 
he ’ ‘ ..10,484 11,560 11,250 + 7% —3% 
3,000 | +44 ere 3,101 3,170 
pgm sae 3,290 
1957 y 3,350 3,570 
2,000 : } | “= 3,586 3,610 
3,446 3,710 
3,918 3,460 
nfiiveniin: ae 3,690 
December. .............--4 Bo ap, tends 4,000 3,940 


























#, 
Total Spe .-..-..38,426 40,000 
ee — 


} All 1955 figures are from N.O.V.S. All other figures are National Safety Council 
1956 estimates. The 1957 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 

at Jt jj} jj change from 1956 to 1957 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1956-1957 
MILES (mition) change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 





t ; ST at accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 
0 received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 1957 may differ slightly from 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC figures for the same months published in future issues of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1957 regis- 


1957 1957 
Four se Reg. Pop 
1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES ee 2.2 9.0 


Group I ay 000,000 and over) 


% ‘Detroit, Mich. .... 60 76 63 2. 8 
2. Chicago, Ill. .-- 97 107 120 2.9 
All cities in this group 
3. Los Angeles, Calif.......129 132 122 
$ Philadelphia, Pa. . 60 64 52 
. New York, Y ..191 203 192 


Group II (7 50, 000 


. Baltimore, Md. 
2" St. Louis, Mo... 
3. Washington, x ¢ 
All cities in this group................. 
4. San Francisco, 
5. Cleveland, Ohio 
Group Ill (500, 000 to 750,000) 
“€ Seattle, Wash. 
2. Boston, Mass. ... 
3. Pittsburgh, i Z 
4. Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
5. Dallas, Texas 
6. Buffalo, N. Y 
7. Minneapolis, a 
All cities in this group 
8. Houston, Texas 
9. Cincinnati, Ohio . 
10. New Orleans, La 


NNNNNNE 
2 eNQDaVYVANY 


‘Group IV. (350,000 to 500,000) 
a. Denver, Colo. 
2. Memphis, Tenn. . 

3. Indianapolis, Ind. 
4. Columbus, Ohio 
5. Portland, Ore. 
6. Louisvile, Ky. : 

All cities in this group 
7. San Antonio, Texas... 
8. Oakland, Calif. Sad 
9. San Diego, Calif. 
10. Atlanta, Ga. 


Group V (200,000 to 350, 000) 


c" Norfolk, , = 
2. Syracuse, N. Y.. 
3. Worcester Mass. ; 
4. Wichita, ene 
5. Jacksonville, Fla. 
6. Richmond, Va. 
7. Rochester, N. Y. 
8. Providence, R. 
9. St. Paul, Minn... ; 
* Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. Omaha, Ne 
. Fort Worth, ‘Texas. 
. Dayton, Ohio . 
. Miami, Fla. 
All cities in this 
. Toledo, Ohio .... 
. Tampa, Fla. 
. Honolulu, 
Birmingham, is 
* Long each, Calif. 
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“Group vi (100, 000, to” 200, 000) 
1. Mont omer Ala. . 0 3 
2: Berkeley, alif. 2 


4 0.0 0.0 
0 0.0 0.0 


tration death rate which is the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered motor 
vehicles on an annual basis. Vehicle ceg- 
istration figures are for the year 1956 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1957 1957 
Months Reg. Pop. 
156 1955 Rate Rate 


. Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Hartford, Conn. .. 
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NM DARUENNNRE HH OOSSOCOCOOmDUARY 
Cute 


, Okla. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Shreveport, a 
Utica, . 
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Vaterbury, Conn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Fresno, Calif. ........ 
South Bend, Ind.. ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 
. Phoenix, Ariz. 

4 Arlington, Va 

. Albuquerque, N. M.... 
. Flint, Mich. ..... 

. Lincoln, Neb. .-... 

. Sacramento, Calif. 

. Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

. Reading, Pa. - 
. Spokane, Wash. ..... 

. Fort Wayne, Ind... 

. Youngstown, Ohio 

All cities in this group. 
- San Jose, Calif........ 
. Kansas, City, Kans. 
. Yonkers, N. 

. Austin, Texas ... 
. Grand Rapids, 

. Charlotte, N. C 
3. Little Rock, Ark 

. Amarillo, Texas 
35. Savannah, Ga. 

36. Allentown, Pa. ate 

~ SS TG enteccne 

. Corpus Christi, Texas 

. New Haven, Conn. 

. Baton Rouge, La... 

. Des Moines, Iowa... 

. Evansville, Ind. .. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

4. Pasadena, Mao 

. Glendale, Calif. 

. Duluth, Minn. 

Erie, 
Canton, 

. Gary, 

- Mobile, 

. Rockford, i * 

. Chattanooga, Ten. 

. Elizabeth, N. J... 
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Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 


. Pontiac, Mich. 

. Pensacola, Fla. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

. Springfield, Ohio 
Columbus, Ga. 

. Terre Haute, 

. Muncie, Ind. 

. Racine, Wis. 

. Hayward, Calif. 

. Lake Charles, 

. Anderson, Ind. . 
. Abilene, Texas ... 
. Green Bay, Wis.. 
. Evanston, 

. Mount Vernon, N 
. Portsmouth, Va. 
. Sioux Falls, Ss. 

. Lorain, Ohio 

. Kenosha, Wis. 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1957 compared with 1956. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by 
the U. S. Bureau of Census. 


1957 1957 
Four Months Reg. Pop 
1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 
20. Lakewood, Ohio 
Pe Ee” Se ee 
2 Pittsfield, Mass. 
. Waltham, Mass. ....... 
. Winston- Salem, N.C. 
25. Springfield, Ill. 
Topeka, Kans. 
: Madison, Wis. - - 
. Colorado Spgs., Colo. 
29. Roanoke, Va. 
30. Charleston, W. Va 
. Lexington, Ky. 
. Springfield, Mo. 
. Joliet, Ill. .. 
. Jackson, Mich. .. 
. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. Binghamton, N. Y. 
. Compton, Calif. 
Hamilton, Ohio ... 
. Augusta, Ga. 
. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. Waterloo, lowa 
St. Joseph, | SS 
3. San Mateo, Calif... 
. Bethlehem, Pa. ......... 
. Pawtucket, R. I 
. Asheville, N. C..... 
. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
. New Britain, Conn.. 
Raleigh, N. C 
New Rochelle, 
. Schenectady, N. 
Burbank, Calif. 
. Brockton, Mass. 
. Greenville, S. C. 
West Allis, Wis. 
: Macon, a 
. Dubuque, lowa 
. Lansing, Mich. 
. Orlando, Fla. .. 
. Medford, Mass. 
All cities in this group........ 
. Battle Creek, Mich... 
3. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
. Wichita Falls, Texas 
. Brookline, Mass. 
V oonsocket, 
7. Davenport, 
. Durham, N. 
. Stamford, Conn. 
. Greensboro, N. 
. Richmond, Calif. 
. Santa Monica, 
. Aurora, Ill. 
. Bay City, 
. Manchester, = 
. Royal Oak, Mich...... 
. Tucson, Ariz. ........ 
. Atlantic City, N. Fis 
. San Bernardino, Calif. 
. Jackson, Miss. ... 
. Cedar Rapids, lowa.. 
. Covington, Ky. 
. Lancaster, Pa. . 
. Stockton, Calif. 
. W. Palm Beach, ‘Fila. 
. Johnstown, Pa. 
. Charleston, S. C. 
. Alexandria, Va. 
. Waco, Texas .. 
. Decatur, Ill. 
. Passaic, N. J... 
2. East Chicago, Ind.. 
3. St. Petersburg, Fla 
. Wheeling, W. Va 
. Saginaw, Mich. 
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97. 


98 


99. 


100 


101. 
102. 


IDAABLWN— 


. High Point, 
. Spartanburg, S. C 
. Poughkeepsie, N. 


. West 
2. Richmond, 
23. Great 
- Rock Island, Ill. 
25. Owensboro, 
. Zanesville, 
R Hagerstown, 


. Tuscaloosa, 
. Salina, 
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Four Months 


Columbia, S. C...... 
East Orange, N. J..... 
Portland, Me. .......... 
Sioux City, lowa........ 
Gadsdea, Ala. . 
Hammond, 
Fort Smith, 


Ind. . eee 
Saar 


Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 


Las Vegas, 
Yakima, Wash. 


. Odessa, Texas ... 


Billings, Mont. 


. Warren, Ohio .......... 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
N. C 


Lafayette, Ind. 


. Waukegan, Ill. 
2. Beverly Hills, 
. Kokomo, 


Calif. 
Se 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Elmira, N. Y. 


. Hutchinson, Kans. .... 
. Highland Park, Mich. 
. Council 


Bluffs, 
Plainfield, N. 
Elyria, Obio ‘ 
Haven, Conn. 
Ind. 
Mont... 


lowa 


Falls, 


Ky. 
Ohio 
Md. 
Appleton, Wis 
Enid, Okla 
Ala. 
Kans 


2. Bellingham, W ash. 


. Hackensack, 
. Kearny, N. 


. Pocatello, 
. Champaign, Ill. 
. East 
. Portsmouth, 
. Chicopee, 
. West Hartford, Conn. 


. Rome, Ga. 

. Cuyahoga Falls, 
. Sheboygan, Wis. 
. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Ohio 


Bloomington, Ind 
Fargo, N 


I 
Idaho 


leveland, Ohio 
Ohio 
Mass. 


Eau Claire, Wis 
Arlington, Mass 


. Wausau, Wis. 
Ss 


Rome, 

Elmhurst, Ill 
Gainesville, Fla 

Galesburg, Il 
. Granite City, IL. 
Kankakee, Ill 
Maywood, Iil. 
Kingston N = 
. Daly City, Calif. 
Hamden, Conn 


. Vineland, N. J. 


Jackson 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Fond du Lac, Wis 


Tenn 


St. Louis, Pk., Minn 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

. Petersburg, Va. 

. Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Mason City, lowa 

. Norwich, Conn. 
Fairfield, Conn. 

. Bangor, Me. 

New Kensington, Pa. 

. Milford, Conn 

-. Montclaire, N. J. 
New London, Conn. 
Richfield, Minn 
Greenville Miss 
Burlington, Vt 

. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Bristol, Conn 
Shaker Heights 
Urbana, Ill 

. Winona, Minn. 

. Concord, N. 
Grand Forks 
Annapolis 

. Muskegon, 

. Boise, Idaho 

. Mansfield, Ohio 
Reno Nev 
White Plains, N. Y 
All cities in this group 
Everett, Wash 


Ohio 


6 
H 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
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18. 
15, 
15. 


1 
5 


17.9 


16.2 


30. 


) 


8 


3. Vallejo, 
q Quincy, Ill. 
. La Crosse, Wis 


. Clearwater, 
7. Newburgh, 
. University City, 
. Hamtramck, Mich. 


aa heyenne, 
. Superior, a 
. Wilmington, N. ¢ 


2. Greenwich, 


. Stratford, 
. Danbury, 


. Sandusky, 
. Euclid, Ohio ... 


- Modesto, 


. Le Mesa, 


. Waukesha, 
. Big Spring, Texas 


. El Cerrito, 
. Uniontown, Pa. 


29. Bell, 


. Mankato, 
. Fe. Pierce, 


Four Months 


1957 1956 1955 


Elgin, Il. 


. Easton, Pa. 


3 ae 
Calif. 


Parma, 


Bloomfield, 


. Albany, wa 
. Culver City, Cali 
‘ me ea te N. 


-arkersburg, W. 
Fla. 
Re 
Mo. 
Marion, Ohio 


. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa. 
. Meriden, Conn. ; 
. Oxnard, Calif. 


Ferndale, Mich. 


. Barberton, Ohio 
. Coral Gables, 
. Newport News, 


Fla. 
Va. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


. West Orange, 
. Watertown, N. 


Palo Alto, 


Y 
Calif... 


. Torrington, Conn. 


San Leandro, Calif. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Elkhart, Ind 


. Freeport, Ill. 


Midland, Texas 
Kettering, Ohio ... 
Reeneck, i. -J......... 
Wyo. 
Wis. 


Middletown, Conn 
Moline, Ill. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


. Lincoln Park, Mich. 
. Daytona Beach, 


Fla 
Danville, Va. 

id City, S. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Conn 
Minn. 
Conn. 
Con. 
Hartford, 
Ohio 


Rochester, 


East Conn. 


Bloomington, Ill 
pi? City, 
Linden, } 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Middletown, Ohio 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Beloit, Wis. .... 
Mishawaka, Ind 
Burlington, lowa 
Vancouver, Wash 
Manchester, Con. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Ind 


Group IX (10,000 
Calif. 


Tyler, Texas 


. Casper, Wy 
. Se. Clair pd mall Mich 


mee ag, Tenn. 
Aurora, Colo. 


Benton Harbor, Mic! 


. Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Butler, Pa 


. South Euclid, “Ohio 


Holland, 
Pasadena, 
Boulder, Colo. 
Fort Myers, Fla. 
Janesville, Wis 
Calif. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Fair Lawn, N 


Mich 
Texas 


Wis. 


Austin, Minn. 


. Rock Hill, S. C. 
. Ponca Ci 


Cit Okla. 
Sieasomnaal Wis. 
Lodi, Calif. 
Calif. 
Longview, Wash 
Calif. 
Lawrence, Kan 
Minn. 

Fla. 

Hazel Park, Mich 
Statesville, N. € 
Sherman, Texas 


. Rahway, N. J. 


1 
1 
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. Kinston, 
. Richland, 
. Fremont, Ohio 
. La Grange, Ill. 
. Kenmore, N. Y 
. Lufkin, = 
e Meadville, Pa. 


. Hanford, 
. Ames, 
q Plainview, 
. Wooster, 
. Bismarck, N. D.. 
. Homewood, Ala 
- Port Chester, 
. Sedalia, 
. Tiffin, 
4. Whitefish Bay, 
. Frederick, Md. 
. Owosso, 
‘ Bloomington, Minn. 
. Huntington, 


. Goshen, 
. North 
2. East Haven, 
. Pittsburg, Calif. 
4. Denton, Texas 
. Borger, Texas 


“ Hibbing, Minn. 
. Caldwell, 
. Ashland, Ohio 
; Ganeavere, 


. Griffin, 
. Connersville, 


. Highland nd lil... 


. Mt. 
. Cape Girardeau, 
. W. Springfield, Mass. 
. 00, &. 
; Gucling. Ill. 
. Emporia, 
vik 


. Wisconsin Rpds., 


. Xenia, 
. Johnson City, 


. East 


. Greenwood, 


. Stevens Point, 
. Mt. 


. Owatonna, 
. Faribault, 


IDA Rw 


. Garden City, 
. Conne aut, 


ee Sr) 


. Darien, Conn. 
. Central 
. Escanaba, 
139, 
140. 
141. 


Four Months 


1957 1956 1955 


ee 
Wash. 


Texas 


Calif. 
Texas 
Ohio ... 
D 
ee... 
Mo. 
Ohio ... oo 
Wis... 
Mich. 


once 


Frankfort, 


Platte, Neb. 


Conn.. 


nNoocce 


Bristol, Pa. 


Idaho 


ue 


Ind. 

alparaiso, Ind. 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
Ga. 


Streator, 
eru, Ind. e 
Vernon, Iil....... 


Mo. 
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Paul, Minn. 
Kan. 
Wilmette, Ill. ... 
Leominster, Mass. .... 
Wis. 
Wash. 


Port Angeles, 
Ohio 


Bellevue, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
McAlester, Okla. 
Highland Park, Texas 


. Monroe, N. C 
. Wallingford, 


Conn. 


Moorhead, Minn. 


. Suffolk, Va. 


Elmwood Park, Ill. 
Miss. 
Brainerd, Minn. 
Park Forest, IIl........ 


. Antioch, Calif. 
. Canton, Il. 

. North Adams, 
. San Marino, 

’ Newton, Kan. 


“Mass. 
Calif... 
Neb. 

Mass. 


Wis. 
Pleasant, Mich. 
Boone, lowa vet 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Rocky River, Ohio. 
East Moline, Ill......... 


Norfolk, 
Attleboro, 


. Brawley, Calif. 
. Winfield, Kan. 


Texas 
Falls, 
Va. 


Lamesa, 
Fergus 
Bristol, 


Minn. 


. St. Joseph, 
. South Orange, N. J. 
. River Rouge, 


Mich. 


Logan, Utah 


. Winnetka, Ill. 

. Needham, Mass. 
. Albany, 
. Gardner, 


Calif. 
Mass. 
ee 
Kan. 
Ohio 
Y 


Hopewell, 


Rye, ! 
Mitcheli, “ee 
Atchison, Kan. ... 
Marshfield, Wis 


NOKeKe 


Falls, R. L..... 
Mich. . 
Dam, Wis. 
Minn. 
Mich. 


Beaver 
Virginia, 
Albion, 
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1957 


Re 


957 


Z. Pop. 


Rate Rate 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
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1957 7 
Four Months “c. Pop. vO iths Reg. P Four 


. Months 
1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 997 1955 » Rat 19 56 1955 


2. State College, Pa....... 0 0.0 . Westfield, N. J. aes sf 2 Orange, Calif. 
43. Vernon, Conn. ......... 2 0 0.0 . Garland, Texas -..... 1 | ped 3.3 ». Westport, Conn. 
ee ee 1 0.0 5 PE Tale. ccetigtiqeenoncs 2 Ke 227. Livonia, Mich. 
“3 a ee a 0 0.0 . Morristown, N. J... l 2 228. Cudahy, Wis. et: 
Bellefontaine, Ohio... 0 ) 0.0 87. Redlands, Calif. .. l 2.6 229. Kennewick, Wash. 

. Charles City, Iowa... 0 3 0 . Ocala, Fia. ..... Martinsburg, W. Va. 
. Red Wing, Minn....... 0 } \ . Edina, Minn. Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 
North Miami, Fla. 0 ) ‘ . Hollywood, Fla. Albert Lea, Minn... 
, meee, Call. ........ 1 i ‘ 91. Monterey, Calif. -.. Southington, Conn. 
Marinette, Wis. .- 0 . Denison, Texas . Oswego, N. Y... 
Bemidji, Minn. 0 ) 3. Aberdeen, S. D. Berkeley, Mich. 

. Moscow, Idaho : 0 s 194. Reidsville, N. ¢ St. Augustine, F 

4. Cadillac, Mich. 0 ‘ . Marietta, Ohio Derby, Conn. 
Winchester, Conn. 0 0 . Cranford, J Lake Worth, F 
La Salle, Ill... 0 97, Texarkana, Ark El Dorado, Kan.. 

. Swampscott, ‘ 0 : y ‘ Wheaton, Ill. .. Roseville, Mich. ..... 

. Windsor, Conn. ..... 2 ¥ J Stillwater, Okla. Muskegon Hts., Mich. 
. Two Rivers, Wis... 0 200. Alpena, Mich. Salisbury, N. C........ 
. Groton, Conn. ... 0 . Cedar Falls, Iowa Hawthorne? N. J. 
Milford, Mass. ..... 0 2 Arkansas City, Kan Killingly, Conn. 
Bellaire, Ohio ........... 0 203. Victoria, Texas Windham, Conn 
Branford, Conn. ... ) 0 204. Newport Beach, Calif So. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rantoul, Ill. ........... 0 ) 2 Monroe, Mich Livermore, Calif. 
Middleborough, Mass 0 2 Massena, N. Y Beacon, N. Y 

. West Lafayette, Ind 0 2 Niles, Ohio 7 
. Webster, Mass. 0 ) ) 2 Sweetwater, Texas 

. Stoughton, Mass. ae Brookfield, Ill 
Amherst, Mass. ... 0 0 210. Astoria, Ore 4 

. Takoma Park, Md.. 0 . Monrovia, Calif. 

. Grosse Pt. Wds., Mich 0 y 1 2 Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Deacm, Ps. ......... 0 : 213. Naugatuck, Conn. 

. Watertown, Conn 0 ) 214. Watertown, Wis. 

. Enfield, Conn. .... 1 " ’ 2 Wethersfield, Conn 

. Birmingham, Mich 0 ‘ 2 Niles, Mich 
All cities in this group : 217. Shelton, Conn 

. East Detroit, Mich. 1 ‘ 8. Carlsbad, N 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 0 ‘ 2 Ansonia, 

. Klamath Falls, Ore. 0 22 Napa, Calif 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 0 2 Mansfield, 

. Ypsilanti, Mich. 0 L Bowling ¢ 

. Greeley, Colo. 0 2 i 223. Webster Gri 

. Findlay, Ohio 2 ; ; 224. River Forest 
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Fort Thomas, Ky 

. Calumet City, IIl....... 
Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich. 
Las Cruces, N. M..... 
Van Wert, Ohio........ 


Stonington, Conn. 


CANADIAN 
Calgary, Alta. é 3 
Medicine Hat, iwiteicons 0 
Red Deer, Alta....... oe 0 
Edmonton, Alta. ... i 6 
Toronto, Ont \cenniicine “Same 
Vancouver, pegudgoiniaeth 13 
Montreal, i phone ‘ 35 
Hamilton, 4 aciiinied 12 
Lethbridge, Alta. a= 21 0 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 

year. Population rates are based on July 1, 1956, population 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual estimates, Sew S. — of wie Phys betes yng D. C. - 

: : States shown in heavy type have improved in 1957 compare 

number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths cai S08. ue: died he - viwwae All dasnes. 00. pemeislaneh 

Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths miles of travel. 


. . (Figures in parenthesis following the 1957 mileage rate indicate the num- 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 
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for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 








% Changes % Changes 
1956 


Deaths 1956 1955 1957 1957 Deaths 1955 1957 1957 
Months __ Identical Periods to Pop. Mile Months Identical Periods to to Pop. Mile 
Reported 1957 1956 1955 1957 Rate Rate Reported 1957 1956 1955 1957 1957 Rate 


TOTAL 
U:S. 11,250 11,560 1 ( + 7D ? 2 H 2 2 33 T 2 24% 
Ala. 291 / Pe ‘ { 240 
Ariz. 143 o ‘ 3 ] 10 4+ 
1 12¢ 82 } I ‘ _ 
Calif. .. : 23. f ; — 4% 
Colo. 95 ” 3. I 25 3 — 20% 
Conn. 2 £5 Y 3 3. 2 — 3% 
<b: ae 
— 1% 


— 12% 





20% 
24% 
8% 
3% 
33% 
5% 
18% 
19% 
1% 
8% 


14% 


24 
435 
ies 65% 
2 + 12% 
D. 41 + 10% 29% 
Tenn. 226 i — 19% 18% 
Texas 2 787 — 8% 0% 
Utal ‘ 0% 
Vt 25 + 20% 
Va. 241 — 7% 
Was 134 8 + 7% 
) W.Va 117 + 16% 
Mass. ‘ * Wis. 253 — 5% 
Ns int - . Wyo 2 34 — 7% 
Minn ‘ + G 2 
Miss. 2 / y CANADIAN PROVINCES 
Mo. 262 2% - 7 , 43 65 + 14% — 25% 
Mont. ...... f 24. 4.4 " ; 30 17 — 7% + 65% 
. . 14 9 + 7% + 67% 
6 11 +116% + 18% 
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Governor Harriman Names Coordinating Group 


New York's Governor Harriman 
has named a Traffic Safety Policy Co- 
ordination Committee to advise him 
in connection with trafhc safety policy 
matters and to assist in coordinating 
the work of the State agencies con- 
cerned with the problem. 


particularly concerned with problems 
of traffic safety. 

“The State Traffic Commission will 
continue to function as it has in the 
past, concentrating primarily on traf- 
fic engineering. At my request funds 
were appropriated to it this year to 


enable it to undertake an expanded 
program of technical assistance to com- 
munities on traffic engineering prob- 
lems. Located as it is in one depart- 
ment, it is not feasible for the Traffic 
Commission to perform policy coordi- 
nation functions affecting the opera- 
tions of other departments and of ex- 
ecutive department divisions.” 


The committee consists of Director 
of Safety Michael H. Prendergast; 
Commissioner of Taxation and Fi- 
nance George M. Bragalini, Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles Joseph P. 
Kelly, Health Commissioner Herman 
E. Hilleboe, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion James E. Allen, Jr., Superintend- 
ent of Public Works John W. John- 
son, Superintendent of State Police 
Francis $. McGarvey, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Traffic Commission Lloyd 
Maeder, and Secretary to the Governor 
Jonathan B. Bingham, chairman. 


James Barrett, chief of the Bureau MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES BY STATES 
of Police and Trafhc Safety, Division 1957 d 1956 : 
of Safety, is secretary. 957 and 1956 





MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1957 and 1956 


Forty-one states and the District of Columbia reported their death and 
injury experience for two months. Compared to the same period last 
year, 23 states reported more injuries. Two states and the District of 
Columbia showed no change, and 16 states listed fewer injuries. 

For two months or less, deaths decreased by 3% and injuries were up 
4% in the District of Columbia and 43 states, compared with the same 
period last year. 


1957 
% Changes Ratio of 
1956 to 1957 Injuries 

Deaths Injuries to Deaths 


“I believe it is important to have 
such a group attached to the Gov- 
ernor's Office, as recommended by the 
National Safety Council and the Gov TOTAL 143,045 138.756 


ernors’ Conference Committee on Traf Ala. .. oa 2 653° 829° 
” Oa tue te , ,199 
fic Safety,” Governor Harriman com- Ark 415 
I asked the Legislature for ca 2 ) 392 44 
olo ’ ; 
a modest appropriation to permit the Conn tin 2 ‘ . 127 
ws ger Del 2 2 332 
Division of Safety to give staff sup- met sae : 948 
port to such a committee and also to Fila 2 : 1943 
oes : ya : 2 2 “ y .620 
an Advisory Council on Traffic Safety 2 ; 2 194 
which I shall appoint with members : + + * as aa. 
drawn from interested groups in all F 2 2,714 
a 2 495 
parts of the state. The majority un- c 3. 2 (829 
1224 


Injuries 
7 


re 


++ 


mented 


i 
=~ me th ere 


wet 


fortunately failed to act on the request, 594 
but we shall proceed despite the handi 2 ( 2 2,855 


IA SOON SY DENY UN 


cap ? 2 087 

I am asking the Committee to eval “7 2807 
uate the total trafhic safety program in ; 0 > } ae 
the State, in the light of the National 2 : »203 
Safety Council's Annual Inventory for N. 2 503 
1956 and other studies, and to make $23 
recommendations for its improvement i , : 15 945 
Specifically, the Committee will con ND 5 > 244 et 
sider immediately the desirability of ( 4 36 a 11,018 rts 
tightening up the point system for ' 2 ; 2198 2'614 
license suspension ; 2 ‘ 1,190 120 

In addition to the department and ; ’ 12 32 33 361 


division heads on the Committee, other Rn by hy} 
state officials will be asked to sit with : , ; 
the Committee when questions arise 
in which they have a special com- 
petenc e 


13 465 
2 65 3,161 41 
2 61 $8 976 - 5 16 
2 115 114 3,622 31 
- 2 18 18 274 224 15 
I anticipate that the Committee will 
consult from time to time with those 


members of the Legislature who are 


*Rural injuries only 
**Death and injury totals cover the months reported by all states, as indicated in this column. 
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SUPPORT 


NATION RALLIES TO 
BACK THE ATTACK 


HROUGHOUT the nation, the 

Back the Attack progtam continues 
to gain steam. Each day the Council 
receives a steady flow of requests from 
Organizations eager to do what they 
can to reduce the carnage on the high- 
ways. 

Recently a few day's mail brought 
requests from—a vocational high 
school, city manager, chamber of com- 
merce, Swiss oil company, Kiwanis 
Club, 4-H Club, Methodist Church, 
farm supply company, Veterans’ hospi- 
tal, Civitan Club, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars post, Council of Catholic Wo- 
men and U. S. Naval Air Station. 

New Council material is coming off 
the press to aid organizations in their 
work of supporting traffic safety ac- 
tivities. Among the latest items are: 
> A new Youth Traffic Safety Kit 

—geared to youth of high 

school level—is now available. 

Compressing the year-round 

Operation Safety program into 

a single package, the kit in- 

cludes student and _ sponsor 

guides and a wealth of plan- 
ning and program materials 
and ideas. 

Signs of Trails and Rails is the 

new brightly-colored booklet of 

the Council's “Signs of Life’ 

program. Designed for chil- 

dren of elementary school age, 

it compares today’s pioneers 

with those of years gone by. 

Does Your Community Back 

the Attack on Traffic Acci- 

dents? is the title of the last in 

a series of lesson units for 

junior and senior high students 

published in Safety Education 
magazine and offered as rfe- 
prints. 

The American Bar Association 


is urging that its “Go to Traffic Court 
as a Visitor—Not a Violator’ pro- 
gram be used as a spur to the nation- 
wide Back the Attack drive. 

The Visitor-Violator program is 
sponsored by the Special Committee 
on Traffic Court Program and the 
Junior Bar Conference of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. The program 
provides a means for citizens to par- 
ticipate in the continuing effort to 
foster stepping up of traffic court 
administration as a part of intensive 
follow-up of the recommendations of 
the Inventory of Traffic Safety Activi- 
ties. 

Citizen groups are invited to organ- 
ize visits to their local traffic courts. 
After an explanatory orientation the 
visitor gets an opportunity to see the 


court in action. Then he submits a 
check list geared to points in the In- 
ventory reports. The form includes 
space for suggestions for improve- 
ments. 

The national coordinators are James 
P. Economos, director of the Traffic 
Court Program and Robert B. Keat- 
ing, chairman, Traffic Court Commit- 
tee, American Bar Assn. 

The visitor-violator program is 
scheduled to run through 1958. Pro- 
gtam kits are available from the 
American Bar Association. 

The Loyal Order of Moose is 
helping its members fix the idea of 
backing the attack in their minds by 
providing a lapel button carrying the 
theme along with the Supreme Lodge 
insignia. 

Recently, the President’s Com- 








On the Nation’s Roads, Back the Attack Against - 


BULLS-EYE! 


John Fischetti, NEA Service, draws 
another Back the Aftack cartoon. 


mittee for Traffic Safety sent a 
letter to all conference delegates 
urging them to talk up the advan- 
tages of modern highways in order 
to develop public support for the 
safe design standards recom- 
mended by the Action Program. 

The letter included a reprint 
from PuBLic SAFETY magazine 
clearly describing the safety ad- 
vantages of planned access and 
other aspects of modern highway 
design such as adequate shoulder 
widths and wide median strips. 

“Since people have had little or 
no experience with these advan- 
tages,” wrote Admiral H. B. Mil- 
ler, “it is to be expected that 
opposition will develop—particu- 
larly to planned access. Those who 
have never enjoyed the freedom 
and safety of movement that 
planned access provides, may op- 
pose it. 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT 





In some instances a state's 10 per 
cent participation in costs of the in- 
terstate system represents severe bud- 
getary or legal problems, the solution 
which will require strong citizen sup- 
port 

The Advertising Council’s spring 
highway safety campaign is providing 
newspapers and magazines with kits 


containing more than a dozen ads 
each one giving prominent play to the 
familiar Back the Attack “burst.” The 
ads tell the public that the way to 
stop traffic tragedies is to ‘support 
your local safety council.” They re- 
mind citizens that ‘where traffic laws 
are enforced and obeyed, deaths go 
down.” 


The response to this kit has been 
overwhelming. During the first month 
following the mailing of the kits, 896 
orders have been received for more 
than 5,536 mats. When considered in 
terms of newspaper and magazine 
space, this amounts to almost four 
million lines. 








IN THE EAST: MORE 





LAW, FEWER CRASHES 








New York's legislature has passed 
three safety measures. The most far- 
reaching effects probably will come 
from the uniform rules of the road 
bill which Gov. Averell Harriman 
signed last April 19. This law will 
bring New York legislation closer to 
the Uniform Vehicle Code 


The second important piece of leg- 
islation was an amendment which will 
require the filing of duplicate accident 
Motor 


reports with the Bureau of 


Ve hic les 


The Legislature also complied with 
Gov. Harriman’s request for funds to 
enable the state’s Traffic Commission 
to provide technical assistance on traf- 
fic engineering problems to many New 
York communities 


Further evidence of New York's 
determination to carry on the attack 
on trathc accidents is the appointment 
of the new Traffic Safety Policy Co 
ordination Committee. The new group 
will advise Gov. Harriman on. traft« 


safety policy matters 


In Connecticut, James K. Williams 
executive director of the Connecticut 
Safety Commission, urged all public 
officials who have responsibilities for 
trafhc control and safety to help 
bridge the gap between official action 
and public understanding.” 


Speaking at the Regional Court Con 
ference at Yale Law School, Mr. Wil- 
“stronger working 
relationships between public officials 
and citizens are necessary if state and 
local communities are to Cope success 
fully with the mounting traffic prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow.” 


liams stated that 


From Connecticut we hear that the 
New Haven Safety Council is conduct 


ing an area-wide vehicle check pro- 
gram using 8,000 Back the Attack 
gummed stickers 


New Jersey now has a total of nine 
County Traffic Safety Committees. The 
most recently organized group is in 
Burlington County. The New Jersey 
State Council held the organization 
meeting for the Burlington County 
Trafhc Safety Committee on April 2. 
The county groups are made up of 
county and municipal public officials 
and representatives of business and 
CIVIC groups. 


A project undertaken by the Mid- 
dlesex County Safe Drivers Club is 
exceeding all expectations. The New 
Jersey State Safety Council has pro- 
vided more than 16,000 sets of pledge 


cards, pocket membership cards and 
decals = display on car windows to 
the industries in Middlesex County. 

The Lake Hopatcong Businessmen’s 
Association reports that a big part of 
the local Back the Attack program 
will be concentrated during the sum- 
mer resort season. 





IN THE SOUTH: 
SUPPORT GROWING 











Florida’s Spring Child Safety Cam- 
paign conducted by Florida Insurance 
Agents association in April was an 
outstanding success. A record number 
of communities participated in the 
campaign which was tied in with offi- 
cial programs and the work of local 


TRUCKERS APPEAL FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Pro driver James Casler and 19 other American Can Company drivers 
join in 3-block-long “safety caravan" to promote better motor manners. 
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safety councils. Many civic and busi- 
ness groups joined in the local pro- 
grams. 


Jacksonville, Fla., residents can’t 
miss the warning: ‘Wait for the 
Green.’ It’s stenciled on the city’s 
downtown streets. The Jacksonville 
Safety Council sent a note of appre- 
ciation to the students of Tech High, 
who designed and made the stencils, 
and to the Elwyn Ferguson Roofing 
Company for its assistance in the ap- 
plication of the signs. 


From South Carolina, Jesse A. Rut- 
ledge, director of public relations and 
safety education for the state highway 
department, reports: “When we of- 
fered to send a Back the Attack 
bumper strip to any viewer of ‘Voice 
of Safety’ on WSPA-TV, Spartan- 
burg, who would write to the depart- 
ment, we received some 200 requests 
from the Spartanburg area alone.” 


Bristol, Va., which lies on the 
boundary between two states whose 
governors are leaders in the Governors’ 
Conference war against the traffic toll, 
launched an intensive Back the Attack 
program under sponsorship of the 
Bristol Virginia- Tennessee Traffic 
Safety Council. 


JAYCEES’ 2-FACED POSTER 








THE MIDWEST .. . 


SAFETY HOTSPOT 








In Illinois, organized public sup- 
port took two bold steps forward 
when the Niles Township Safety 
Council, Morton Grove, Ill., and the 
Elgin Safety Council, Elgin, IIL, 
joined the National Safety Council. 

At Highland Park, Ill., over 60 
representatives of 16 towns including 
city officials, chiefs of police, and state 
highway police were guests of the 
Citizens’ Safety Council 

The goal of the meeting was ‘to 
find out more about how local public 
support groups should further the goal 
of reducing traffic accidents.” 


National Safety Council representa- 
tive Phil Streit, emphasizing the theme 
of Back the Attack on Traffic Acci- 
dents, declared, “We know what to 
do; now we must create an atmos- 
phere of public support for the ofh- 
cial program. In 17 major cities acci- 
dents were reduced in the face of the 
rising national rate. The important 
fact is that 15 of these cities had local 
councils. Prominent people in the 
community must give support in local 
councils.” 


Ohio state lawmakers are going all 
out for safety. Excluding highway 
bills related to construction, design 
and maintenance, approximately 10 
per cent of all bills introduced in the 
Ohio House are concerned with traffic 
safety; in the Senate, 15 per cent, with 
a combined average of 13.6 per cent. 

The Muncie (Ind.) Chamber of 
Commerce has joined the National 
Safety Council. The Greensburg In- 
diana Safety Council also became a 
member of NSC. Kenneth Chitwood 
is president. 

Minneapolis showed how to “sell” 
safety with its “Spring Safety Sale” 
program held May 8, by the Women’s 
Division of the Greater Minneapolis 
Safety Council. Such slogans as “With 
Bargains Galore !’ and “Be a 
Safety Bargain Hunter!” advertised the 
meeting. Speakers included a woman 
bus driver, an eye surgeon, and a 
policewoman. 

The approach to the meeting was 
so unusual that a Chicago newspaper 
published pictures taken at the ses- 


"on TRAFFIE 
NCCIDENTS | 


4-H’ERS BACK THE ATTACK 


Other side: “Don’t Jaywalk Your- 
self to Death” (Birmingham, Ala.) 


4-H’ers use giant log to dramatize decision of 2 million members to 
smash barricade of 40,000 auto deaths by backing Council program. 
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WESTERN OFFICIALS ASK FOR BACKING 








Colorado held a one-day special 
projects workshop, bringing together 
representatives of citizen safety coun- 
cils, business and civic groups inter- 
ested in contributing to traffic improve- 
ment. 

Stress was laid on developing in- 
formed support for official programs 

helping Back the Attack. Under 
chairmanship of Duke W. Dunbar, 


Governor's Highway Safety Confer- 
ence. Both traffic sessions of the Con- 
ference drew a fine bead in the attack 
on traffic accidents. The first meeting 
covered the Traffic Inventory analysis, 
public information media, the Slow 
Down and Live program, and enforce- 
ment—all described as ‘weapons for 
the attack.” The next day a discus- 
sion, led by National Safety Council 


THE FLEET’S IN 


Captain F. L. Ashworth and Lt. Commander C. E. Hackwith, US Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, Colif., help Back the Attack. 


chairman, official committee, Colorado 
Highway Safety Council, sessions were 
held to consider organization of local 
safety councils, participation in the 
spring Vehicle Safety Check emphasis 
and in the summer Slow Down and 
Live emphasis, and legislation. 

Discussion leaders were J. W. 
Bethea, deputy director, President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety; Mar- 
land K. Strasser, western staff secre- 
tary, Slow Down and Live Program; 
Walter Lunsford, western regional 
representative, Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee, and Hal Storey, ex- 
ecutive director, Colorado Highway 
Safety Committee. 

Houston, Tex. Back the Attack was 
the mood and the theme of the 18th 
Annual Texas Safety Conference and 


district representative Don Hill, con- 
sisted of statements by the state’s pub- 
lic officials describing their present at- 
tack and what they needed to conduct 
a better one. State civic leaders then 
told the action they proposed to take 
to get public support for official traf- 
fic safety programs. 

San Francisco drivers crossing the 
Bay Bridge can’t miss the Back the 
Attack sign erected on Yerba Buena 
Island—approximately midway on the 
bridge. Measuring 70 feet long by 17 
feet high, it's hard to overlook. Just 
in case some motorist might not see 
it, Iver Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent, San Francisco Chapter, NSC, 
had it painted in black letters on 
yellow—the most visible of color com- 
binations. Huge letters remind drivers 


in the three incoming lanes of east- 
bound traflic to ““Drive Safely.” To the 
left of this message, the sign reads 
“Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents.” 

Back the Attack has burst out of 
the boundaries of the United States 
and has spread to a number of foreign 
countries. 

In Canada, the Ontario Safety 
League has a year-round schedule 
under the Back the Attack theme. It 
includes nine courses for a_ safety 
training institute in automotive main- 
tenance, motor fleet supervision, driver 
training for fleet driving instructors, 
driver education for high-school teach- 
ers and commercial driving school 
instructors, community safety for po- 
lice officers and accident prevention 
for the armed forces. 

The League offers help to com- 
munities in organizing safety councils, 
school driver education courses and 
safety patrols. It also announced plans 
to expand services including school 
poster service, speakers bureau, film 
library, safety information service and 
awards to public information media. 

In French Canada, Back the Attack 
is known under the name of Guerre 
aux Accidents de la Route. 

In Germany, an American tourist 
might have difficulty recognizing the 
German counterpart of Back the At- 
tack — Unterstitze den Angriff auf 
Verkehrs-Unfalle. But he won't have 
any difficulty reading the tens of 
thousands of English-language Back 
the Attack posters and leaflets which 
the U. S. Army will soon be distribut- 
ing to its personnel and foreign help 
in the European theater. Twenty-five 
thousand copies of ‘Now is the time 
to say No!’’—a leaflet on drinking 
and driving — are among the many 
materials to be used in backing the 
attack across the Atlantic. 

In Aruba, Netherlands Antilles, 
BTAOTA is known under the name 
Apoya E Atake Ariba Accidente di 
Trafico. Pointing up industry's con- 
cern for the safe movement of traffic, a 
good proportion of the Aruba pro- 
gram is being promoted by the Lago 
Oil and Transport Co., Ltd. The 
company publication carried a two- 
page spread in English and Portuguese 
following a front page which carried 
the theme in the campaign colors of 
red and black. The company gave the 
kick-off a tri-lingual twist by promot- 
ing media interest through the use 
of Dutch and American idioms. 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE HEARING 


J pes URGENT need of expanding, 
coordinating and supporting na- 
tional traffic safety agencies so that 
trafic accidents can be cut by one-half 
was pojnted up by the National Safety 
Council, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute and the American Bar 
Association in hearings conducted by 
the Roberts Committee March 25-26 
in Washington, D. C. 

The Special Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safety z the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives, headed by Con- 
gressman Kenneth A. Roberts (Ala- 
bama), is delving into all phases of 
the complicated traffic accident prob- 
lem. 

Last year, it held a series of 14 
meetings over a period of three 
months, published a 927-page verba- 


tim summary of its hearings. This 
year, it is expected the Committee 
hearings will be even more thorough. 

W. G. Jchnson and General George 
C. Stewart represented the National 
Safety Council at the hearings. Frank- 
lin M. Kreml spoke for Northwestern 
University, and Charles G. Rhyne for 
the American Bar Association. 

In their presentation they stressed 
the fact that, while they endeavored 
to reflect programs and needs of all 
national trafic safety organizations 
representing official or public interest, 
all views and judgments expressed 
were solely their own. 

Spokesmen for the three agencies 
pointed out that accident prevention 
programs are being swamped by the 
cumulative effects of more and more 
people, vehicles, drivers and travel. 


Eight major premises were out- 
lined. They were: 
e Traffic accidents can be cut in half. 
e Only adequate official programs can 
achieve this reduction. 
e Officials must have organized citi- 
zen support. 
e National traffic safety agencies must 
provide this technical assistance and 
develop the required citizen support. 
« Services of national traffic safety 
agencies are inadequate. 
e These services must be improved, 
coordinated and expanded. 
« Improvement, coordination and ex- 
pansion of these services can be 
achieved only through increased busi- 
ness participation and leadership. 


Coordination - Research Needed 


N the fields of research and fact-finding, train- 
ing, technical assistance and program aids the 


at the state and local levels. 
“We cannot have coordination at these levels 


great lack of coordination of services of national 
agencies was illustrated for the Congressional 
Subcommittee. 

Coordination in all phases of services of na- 
tional agencies will not be had—in the considered 
opinion of the three groups testifying—auntil two 
things happen: 1, Better coordination among 
support groups (those who supply funds to the 
service agencies) is provided, and 2, Research 
provides more basic answers both technical and 
administrative. 

In summing up the need for coordination and 
research, Mr. Kreml said, “Presently we have 
virtually no research in the field of street and 
highway traffic accident prevention (with the 
exception of some highway and vehicle research). 
And we have weak application of what we do 
know because the national programs being carried 
on by the traffic safety agencies of this country 
are inadequate. 

“The need for coordination is great, particularly 
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until the national agencies are themselves co- 
ordinated. 

“Through adequate research and administrative 
development programs, this can be achieved. 

Mr. Kreml pointed out that the federal govern- 
ment can ae to strengthen the work of 
the national traffic safety agencies and materially 
help coordination. Failing this and under pressure 
of public demand, the federal government will be 
faced with no alternative but directly to intervene 
and become an operating agency in the traffic 
accident prevention field. 

However, through leadership example, and by 
supporting research and development work by 
private agencies—universities, colleges, etc—the 
federal government can participate commensurate 
with its responsibility and interest. 

General Stewart emphatically asserted that none 
of the organizations represented at the hearing 
were asking for financial support from the federal 
government. 
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AWARDS RECOGNIZE SUPPORT 


NSC Public Interest and Citation Awards, and 
Alfred P. Sloan Awards, say hearty “‘Well Done.”’ 


The award season is upon us, and 
the traffic safety field has gathered 
its share. 

Things got underw ay with the Pub- 
lic Interest Awards, presented by the 
NSC Public Information department 
to public information media for ex- 
ceptional service to safety. 

This noncompetitive award went to 
the largest number of recipients in 
the history of this recognition pro- 
gram—28 daily and 13 weekly news- 
papers, 117 radio and 38 television 
stations, one television and two radio 
networks, 13 general circulation and 
33 specialized magazines, 40 adver- 
tisers, 23 outdoor and two transporta- 
tion advertising companies, and three 
transit systems. 

Growing out of the Public Interest 
Award program was the Alfred P. 
Sloan Award, bestowed on 12 broad- 
casting organizations and advertisers 
among Public Interest Award winners 
which did the most for traffic safety 
in the radio-TV media. 

Sloan Award recipients were Esso 


e 


Standard Oil Co. (first four-time win- 
ner of the honor); radio stations 
WLW, Cincinnati; KSEL, Lubbock, 
Tex.; WKAR, a noncommercial edu- 
cational station operated by Michigan 
State University at East Lansing, 
Mich., and Armed Forces Radio-TV 
Service, given a special award for 
promoting traffic safety among Ameri- 
can military and civilian personnel at 
installations around the world. 

The Sloan Award also went to tele- 
vision stations WWJ-TV, Detroit, and 
WTTW, Chicago; commercial spon- 
sors R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.; 
Sinclair Refining Co.; Montgomery- 
Stubbs Motors, Silver Spring, Md.; 
Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, 
Wis., and Hedges Oil Co., Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

The Council’s Citation Awards— 
plus three Special Mention Awards 

-were given seven persons and 13 
organizations for outstanding contri- 
butions in 1956 to traffic safety. 

Winners of the individual citations 
were Robert M. Brinley, Paramus, 


ie 
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N. J.; Eldon Engel, Cheney, Wash.; 
Mrs. Randall W. Everett, Jr., Arling- 
ton, Va.; Brian M. Jewett, Woolwich, 
Maine; Richard W. Mitchell, Denver, 
Colo.; Jim Purcell, Plainview, Tex., 
and J. A. Schaefer, Portsmouth, Va. 

The organization citations went to 
the Automotive Booster Club Inter- 
national; Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Club of Boulder, Colo.; 
Clergy of New Jersey; District 42 
(Rhode Island) of Lions Interna- 
tional; Mid South Oil Division of 
Pure Oil Co.; Optimist International; 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Tell City (Ind.) Tube Plant of 
General Electric Co.; the Trenton 
Plant, Ternstedt Division, General 
Motors Corp.; U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; Virginia Federation of 
Home Demonstration Clubs; U. S. Air 
Force, and U. S. Post Office. 

Special Mention Awards were given 
these Canadian entries: Stanley A. 
Ward, Moose Jaw, Sask., and W. M. 
V. Ash and the Etobicoke Public 
School Safety Committee, Toronto. 


BEAMING WINNERS OF ALFRED P. SLOAN AWARDS 
Twelve broadcasting organizations and advertisers honored for traffic safety service. 
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THIS CHILD 
WILL DIE! 


Within the next year she and about 2,600 others like her will 


meet death. 
Where? 


In the blood-drenched streets of Budapest or the disease-ridden 
villages of Red China, where life is cheap? 

No. These happy, healthy youngsters will die on the streets 
and highways of America—a land that prides itself on its rever- 


ence for human life. 


ACH year we spend millions of 

dollars to fight the diseases that 
might bring suffering and death to our 
children. We also spend millions an- 
nually to give these children comforts 
and luxuries far beyond their needs. 
Yet we fail to protect them against 
one of the most deadly hazards of 
modern living—the automobile. 

There is no excuse for such neglect. 
And those of you in the traffic safety 
field and in positions of leadership 
and influence in your community must 
accept the major responsibility. 

It is your job to alert the public 
to the dangers of trafic and to arouse 
them to action. If even one youngster 
met death in traffic in your community 
last year, you must accuse yourself . . . 
perhaps something you could have 
done would have prevented it. 

Traffic accidents are unnecessary. In 
a community in which traffic engineer- 
ing, education, and enforcement are 
working at maximum efficiency, traffic 
accidents need not occur. Every traffic 
accident is an indictment of the traffic 
safety program. 

Now, in September, when the re- 
turn of children to school intensifies 
the traffic accident problem, you should 
take a long, critical look at your own 
community's child traffic safety pro- 
gram. 


Where have you succeeded and 
where have you failed? 

Does the safety education given to 
children in school adequately cope 


with the problems the youngsters face 
in trafhc? Are the parents conversant 
with this training so that their home 
trafhc safety instruction supplements 
the school training? Do all branches of 
officialdom — engineering, education, 
enforcement—know the parts they 
should play and cooperate on an over- 
all program, or is the right hand 
sometimes unaware of what the left 
hand does? Does the public know the 
objectives of official groups and does 
it give them support? Is the public 
familiar with recommendations of 
your local traffic safety Inventory re- 
port? 

Yours is the role of finding out 
what needs to be done . . . of co- 
operating with officials to get it done 

. and of working with the public 
to get support for what the offcials 
are doing. 

Key tool in accomplishing this job 
is Operation Safety—a program that 
has been providing community traffic 
programs with punch for the past 10 
years. 

Objectives of the program are to 
get all segments of the community 
concentrating on the same target at 
the same time . . . all media speaking 
the same language with the same basic 
message and the whole effort 
tied in with a national emphasis. 


The program features a different 
phase of traffic safety each month, and 
offers leaflets, posters, pattern news 
releases and radio scripts, and other 
supplementary materials on the theme 


of the month. In addition, nation- 


Child Safety—The September Theme 


wide radio, TV, and newspaper pub- 
licity intensify the local effort. 

Formerly issued in kit form, Opera- 
tion Safety now comes to TRAFFIC 
SAFETY readers as a bonus. Distilled 
in the Operation Safety pages of this 
issue is the essence of the program— 
campaign know-how running the 
gamut from over-all planning to spe- 
cific project ideas. 

This is the ammunition for an effec- 
tive attack on traffic accidents. But 
stockpiled ammunition kills no ene- 
mies. You, on your own home front, 
will decide whether this ammunition 
shall be wasted or shall be used to 
deliver a knockout blow to the traffic 
accidents that menace our children. 

If all of us do our job well, this 
youngster need not die. Her life and 
the lives of the other children slated 
for death on our streets and highways 
this year can be saved—if we all Back 
the Attack on Traffic Accidents. 


OPERATION 
SAFETY 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Back the Attack 


with Operation Safety 


The Facts on 
Child Traffic Accidents 


Your Ammunition 


t of Program Aids 


Free Operation Safety 


Materials 


Posters, Leaflets 


Booklets 
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WITH 
OPERATION 
SAFETY 


Each year much energy is wasted on ineffective 
traffic safety campaigns. Properly harnessed, 
this energy could power top programs. 


What are successful traffic safety 
programs made of? Big productions, 
star-studded radio and TV shows, ex- 
pensive advertising and other glamor 
approaches ? 

Sometimes yes and sometimes no. 
Glamor spproaches can be helpful, 
but only as the frosting on a cake 
that includes the basic ingredients of 
sound programming—astute appraisal 
of the community's needs, coordina- 
tion with officials and all civic-minded 
groups, intelligent planning of an 
adequate campaign that can be carried 


out with the time, talent, and money 
available. 

Traffic—and its control—is a com- 
plex affair which concerns the ofhcials 
of a community and all citizens. 

Basic to the whole traffic program 
is an adequate engineering job. The 
engineers design the streets and high- 
ways over which traffic must flow. 
They make recommendations regard- 
ing speed limits, traffic signs and 
signals, off-street parking, adéquate 
lighting, etc. 

Of equal importance is good en- 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH— 


NEWSPAPERS . . 


. feature articles, picture and 


news stories, interviews, editorials, fillers, cartoons. 


RADIO 
cussions, 
grams. 


SPEAKERS .. 


AND TV... 
debates, 


. spot announcements, dis- 
quiz shows, children’s pro- 


. at meetings of clubs, church groups, 


PTA's, civic and professional organizations. 


POSTERS . . 


. at intersections, in store windows, 


in parking lots, at service stations, on bulletin 


boards. 


LEAFLETS .. . distributed at meetings, in railroad 
stations, busses, plants and offices, as mailing 
stuffers, to children. 


forcement. Traffic will not move 
smoothly or safely if it is not properly 
directed and controlled, and if law 
violators go unpunished. A_high- 
caliber, well-trained police force is a 
must. Efficient, enlightened and hon- 
est traffic courts are also indispensable. 

In the child safety program, of 
course, the schools also figure promi- 
nently. The traffic safety practices of 
children will be largely determined by 
the kind of education they receive in 
school. 

Key people in the traffic picture are 
the officials of these groups. On their 
shoulders rests the responsibility for 
the control of traffic and its smooth 
operation. They rye ge lead, and 
execute the official trafic program. 

The function of the public educa- 
tion program is to let the public know 
what the local traffic problem is, how 
officials are coping with it, and what 
the individual citizen can do to help 
them bring about improved traffic con- 
ditions. This information must be 
relayed to the public in a way that 
will arouse active support. 

Any community traffic program be- 
gins with a knowledge of the local 
problem and the steps needed to 
remedy it. This calls for consultation 
with officials and painstaking research 
in accident records. 

Execution of the program requires 
the participation of as many groups 
and individuals as possible under the 
leadership of the local safety council 
or similar organization, acting in a 
coordinating capacity. 
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Knowledge of the community is a 
pre-requisite for a successful program. 
This goes not only for traffic needs, 
but also for determining what 
approaches will be most effective. 

Getting down to cases, where do 
you start with your child safety pro- 
gram? 

Probably the best place to begin is 
with the realization that the child 
safety program is not a one-shot deal. 
While emphasis on this aspect of traf- 
fic is a natural in September when 
children start back to school, this em- 
phasis must only be a high-light in 
a continuing year-round program. 

Whatever the specific requirements 
of your locality, the campaign will be 
slanted at three segments of the com- 
munity—children, parents, motorists. 

The bare bones of the program 
statistical background and ‘‘must”’ con- 
duct for children, parents, and motor- 
ists—are laid out on pages 42 and 
43. Use your ingenuity to bring home 
the seriousness of the problem and 
the necessity for action. 

Naturally, all attempts at traffic edu- 
cation of children will be undertaken 
in cooperation with the schools. Your 
program will supplement and amplify 
theirs. 

The drama inherent in the child 
safety theme is your ace in the hole. 


Appeals to the heart play a big part 
in arousing public sympathy for child 
traffic victims. 


After you have obtained the facts 
on your community's child traffic prob- 
lem and have worked out a course of 
action with your officials, plan the 
details of the program. Lay the 
groundwork with the representatives 
of all cooperating groups and media 
well in advance. Make a definite 
schedule of events. 

Use all available media, coordinat- 
ing the activities of each with the 
over-all program. Employ novelty and 
variety to capture attention, but don’t 
end up with too many stunts. 

Use the Operation Safety news re- 
leases, radio scripts, posters, leaflets, 
etc. offered on pages 44 and 45 to 
give your program impact and to tie 
it in with the nationwide Operation 
Safety September program. 


This is doing the job the Operation 
Safety way . . . getting all segments 
of the community concentrating on 
the same target at the same time .. . 
all media speaking the same language 
with the same basic message . . . and 
the whole effort tied in with a na- 
tional emphasis. 
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LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


A child pedestrian safety clinic, conducted 
each Fall, gives basic traffic safety instruction 
to children starting to school for the first time. 
The PTA and several city-wide groups assist 
in this program. At the invitation of the school 
officials, representatives of the police depart- 
ment, the city recreation department, and the 
city bus company take the tots in hand. 


An official of the police department instructs 
the children in the meaning of traffic lights 
and guides them across signalized and un- 
signalized intersections. They are taken for 
a bus ride by a representative of the city 
bus company, who demonstrates proper con- 
duct while waiting for, riding on, and alight- 
ing from the bus. A member of the city 
recreation department instructs them in play- 
time safety. 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


For a one-month period each year, the 
Salinas police department conducis a safe 
bicycle rider citation program. During this 
month all police officers carry a book of 
merit citations. When a student is observed 
riding safely in accordance with stated rules, 
he is issued a citation. Each week during 
the campaign the four safest riders of the 
week are selected from the citation winners. 
They are presented with special award rib- 
bons, appear on TV, and receive appropriate 
newspaper publicity. 


Violators of bicycle safety rules also rate 
attention during this campaign. Each viola- 
tor stopped by the police receives a control 
card, and his parents are notified of his 
unsafe conduct by letter. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Last year the Y-Teens Clubs of Detroit—a 
group of 90 clubs with a membership of 
about 5,000 girls — concentrated their pro- 
gram efforts on safe driving practices. With 
the help and advice of the Detroit Traffic 
Safety Association, they promoted traffic 
safety programs in their clubs and schools. 
Projects of the Y-Teen Clubs varied, but each 
one conducted a traffic safety program. Ac- 
tivities undertaken by the clubs included 
poster contests . . . all-school traffic safety 
assemblies . . . traffic safety programs for 
civics classes . . . open meetings featuring 
movies and speakers. 
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WHAT ARE THE FACTS ON 


THE PICTURE TODAY IF WE WOULD CHANGE 


MOTOR-VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 
INVOLVING CHILDREN 


Children 5-14—Urban and Rural : PARENTS MUST: 


Total Total 


Killed Injured : A 
Pedestrians 45,000 Remember that the parent's behavior 


Bicyclists 25,000 in traffic greatly influences the child’s 
Other types 80,000 behavior. They must be sure to cross 
streets only at intersections . . . to wait 
come panesman acnaes for the signal . . . and to look both 

IN MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS ways and for turning traffic. 
Children 5-14—Urban and Rural Find out what traffic safety education 
yee ailed end injured: , the children are receiving at school 
out of 3 was killed or injured while cross- " s ‘ 
ing between intersections and coordinate home instruction with 

1 out of 4 was killed or injured while walk- it. 


ing from behind or in front of parked cars P 
1 out of 5 was killed or injured while cross- Impress upon children the danger of 


ing at an intersection playing in the street or near moving 
1 out of 10 was killed or injured while play- traffic. See that they play only in ap- 


ing in the roadway proved play areas. 
TEEN-AGE DRIVERS IN r 4 ° 
MOTOR-VEHICLE TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS See that children are skilled in operat- 
These figures do not take into occount the number of miles driven) ing toys such as roller skates, tricycles, 


Age G N 
ge Group ee —— Per Cont bicycles, scooters and wagons . . . and 


All Ages 47,400 100 % that they practice safety rules. 


en Accid _— os Know school bus rules, if children ride 
“17,200,000 100% the school bus, and teach children to 


Under 18 Years 5% observe them. 





150,000 














| AST year 2,650 chil Basic to this job is the what, where, department Significant clues are con- 
4 dren in the 5-14 age how, and why of the local child acci- tained in its charts of dry statistics 
roup were killed in dent picture. For, to be effective, the on accident locations, driver and pe- 
trafic accidents in the local program must be tailored to fit destrian actions, weather conditions, 
United States. Another the exact requirements of its particular etc. This information, plus consulta- 
150,000 were injured—many of them community tion with enforcement and _ school 
maimed or scarred for life How many children are killed and officials, will give a pretty accurate 


In a country noted for its pamper injured in the community each year? picture of what is happening and why. 


ing of the young, this record ts some Where do the accidents take place ? With the facts in hand, an intelli- 
thing of a paradox Perhay s the psy What part do darkness and weather gent and effective campaign can then 
hologists will eventually come uj onditions play? When you find the be mapped out. 

with the answer to the riddle of our answers to questions such as these, Chances are that research in most 
contradictory national behavior. Mean you uncover the plot of the tragic communities will disclose a marked 
time, the job of trying to shock the child trafhe accidents drama in Any- resemblance to the national statistical 
public into realization and action falls town, U.S.A. picture. The facts shown in the tables 
to the professional trathc safety worker Where can the answers be found? on this page give the national statistics 
The best source is usually the accident on child traffic accidents for the year 


A 
records division of the local police 1956. 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY 


HILD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS ? 





TOMORROW'S PICTURE - - - 


CHILDREN MUST: 


Obey traffic officers, school patrols, and 
traffic signs and signals. 

Observe the rules learned at school 
and at home concerning crossing 
streets and playing only in safe places. 


Walk on the left side of the road fac- 
ing traffic, when there are no side- 
walks. Never use roller skates, tri- 
cycles, wagons or scooters in the street. 


When riding a bicycle in traffic, ob- 
serve the following safety rules: (a) 
ride single file with traffic, keeping to 
the far right; (b) do not weave or 
stunt; (c) do not carry passengers; (d) 
never hitch on to a passing truck, 
streetcar, automobile or any other ve- 
hicle; (e) if it is necessary to ride at 
night, be sure the bicycle is equipped 
with a good light; (f) carry books and 
packages in a carrier. 


Obey school bus rules. 


& 


- 


DRIVERS MUST: 


Keep a constant look-out for children. 
Youngsters may appear without warn- 
ing. Even when they are clearly visible, 
their actions are unpredictable. 

Be especially alert for signs, signals, 
traffic police, patrol boys and children 
themselves when driving near school 
areas. These are danger spots. 
Decrease speed and increase vigilance 
when driving through residential 
neighborhoods or in the vicinity of 
playgrounds. 

Never compete with bike riders. A 
bicycle is no match for a car, and a 
youngster’s judgment can’t be expected 
to equal that of the mature driver. 
Consider every school bus a danger 
sign. All states have definite laws re- 
garding the conduct of motorists ap- 
proaching, following, and overtaking 
school buses. Drivers must know these 
laws and obey them. 


All of these facts point to a need 
for intensified education of driver and 
child pedestrian alike. If drivers were 
constantly on the look-out for the 
dangerous child actions described and 
children were ‘so well trained that 
they rarely committed them, the child 
pedestrian toll would shrink consider- 
ably. 

Young people on foot do not con- 
stitute the whole problem. Each year 
the number of teen-agers driving cars 
increases, and each year these youthful 
drivers make their own contribution 
to the traffic accident statistics. 

Much is being done in high schools 
to train the young driver, but much 
more remains to be done. About 25 


per cent of the high schools through- 
out the country are now offering com- 
plete classroom and practice driving 
courses in driver education to over a 
half million students annually at a 
cost of between $30 and $50 per 
student. At least eleven states now 
have legislation providing for reim- 
bursement of schools, when necessary, 
for the cost of driver education. In 
some states the offering of such educa- 
tion in high schools is obligatory. 
Michigan now has legislation which 
not only makes driver education com- 
pulsory, but also provides financing. 


There can be no doubt that educa- 
tion of adult drivers and of youthful 
walkers, bike riders, and drivers is 


a big factor in reducing child traffic 
accidents. But there is another im- 
portant area in which education plays 
a large part. That is education of the 
parent. 

Too often the faulty traffic attitudes 
and practices of parents are visited 
on their children, and it takes years of 
school training to overcome them. Par- 
ents must be convinced that children 
are much more likely to be influenced 
by parental practices than by parental 
preachments. It is also important that 
parents acquaint themselves with the 
traffic safety training the child is re- 
ceiving at school, so that home train- 
ing and school training will not be 
at odds. 
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HERE’S YOUR AMMUNITION 


Films, booklets and other aids 
Safety program 


for your Child 


The films listed below were selected 
from the “National Directory of Safety 
Films” (1956 Edition), which may be 
purchased from the National Safety 
Council (Price: $1.00). For local film 
sources write to your state and local 
safety councils, state safety depart 
ments, the film libraries (if any) at 
your state colleges and universities, and 
the film department of your state li 
brary 
TOMORROW'S DRIVERS (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1954. Shows how 
principles of safe driving can be instilled 
in young children by starting traffic safety 
education in kindergartens and elementary 
Narrated by James Stewart. For 
PTA, school boards, civic authorities. Chev 
rolet Division, General Motors. Loan prints 
available from local Chevrolet Sales ofhces 
HOORAY FOR HOMER (16mm _ sound 
motion) col. 11 min. 1955. Cartoon aimed 
at discouraging juvenile trespassing on rail 
road property by showing the dangers of 
such actions. For elementary school levels 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore 1 
Md. Purchase 
SAFETY PATROL (16mm sound motion) 
col. 10 min. 1955. A school patrol mem 
ber points out safe trafic rules by using 
bad adult pedestrian practices as examples 
Nine trafhc rules for elementary school chil 
dren are given. Cleared for TV. General 
Motors Corp., Film Library, GM Bldg 
Detroit 2, Mich 


PLAY IT SAFE (16mm sound motion) 
color. 27 min. 1956. How one community 
solved the problem of growing bicycle ac 
cidents through participation and coopera 
tion of the schools, municipal government 
parents and the children themselves. Cleared 


schools 


for TV. Johnson & Johnson Public Edu 
cation Dept., New B unswick, N. J. Pur 
chase or loan 

THE WEAKEST LINK (16mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 20 min. 1953. Appeal to 
schools and other organizations to provide 
driver education courses for young drivers 
Cleared for TV. Michigan Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee, 516 Olds 
Tower, Lansing, Mich. Purchase or rental 


Film Trailers 

One-minute film trailers prepared 
especially for Operation Safety and the 
National Safety Council include the 
following: 
YOUR RESPONSIBILITY (OST—1—5) 
Unless safety rules become habits, a child, 
when alone on the streets, may forget—with 
fatal results 
A LIFE IN THE BALANCE (OST—1 
3). A comparison of the skilled bicycle 
rider with the untrained rider and his too 
often fatal blunders 
A LIFETIME GUARANTEE (OST—1 
519). The first time Dad hands the car 
keys over to his teen-age child. Why parents 
must set good examples 

All film trailers are in sound, black 
and white and one minute in length. 





Information on imprinting 
posters and leaflets and prices 
for film trailers with standard 
or special tailpieces may be 
obtained by writing to NA- 
TIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 
i25 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Newspaper Ads 

A new series of newspaper mats on 
the theme of traffic safety has been 
designed for business concerns who 
wish to use traffic safety messages in 
their advertising. Available in full- 
page, 1,000-, 600-, 200-, and 100-line 
sizes. For complete information and 
ad proofs, write the Advertising Coun- 
cil, Special Service Office, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Publications 

The following publications are avail- 
able from the National Safety Council: 
SCHOOL SAFETY INFORMATION 
PACKET NO. 4—"'Bicycles” available from 
the School and College Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. (Stock No. 429.80) 
FUN ON A BIKE, a new illustrated book- 
let on safe riding rules which should prove 
popular for distribution to children. (Stock 
No. 399.93) 
PUBLIC SAFETY MEMO NO. 92—'Bi- 
cycles.”” (Stock No. 329.01-92) 
SAFETY EDUCATION DATA SHEET 
NO. 1—''Bicycles.”” (Stock No. 429-04) 

In addition to the above materials 
designed for community distribution, 
the School and College Division of the 
National Safety Council publishes ma- 
terials specifically designed for use in 
school safety education programs. In- 
formation and prices on these ma- 
terials are available upon request. 

Bicycle Safety Program Materials. A 
packet of promotional material for 
community use. Details on the avail- 
ability and price of this packet may be 
obtained by writing direct to: The Bi- 
cycle Institute of America, Inc., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, New York. 
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FREE OPERATION SAFETY MATERIALS 


Basic aids to help you launch a successful campaign 


OW, for the first time, Operation 

Safety know-how is yours for 
the asking radio 
scripts, samples of leaflets and news 
paper mats—formerly distributed in 
the Operation Safety kit—can be ob 
tained by checking the Operation 
Safety box on the Reader Service 
Card contained in this issue of Trat 
FIC SAFETY 


News releases, 


Here’s what you get: 


> Four News Releases—designed 
to feature local personalities and to 
highlight local conditions. Written 
by professional journalists, these re 


44 


leases point up the responsibility of 
each citizen to cooperate in the traf- 
fic safety program. 

> Four Radio Scripts—five-minute, 
interview-type scripts on the child 
safety theme. Each spotlights an ap- 
propriate local personality and is 
written for easy adaptation to local 
traffic situations. Scripts are tailored 
to fit the requirements of local sta- 
tions 

>» Newspaper Matsa sample of 
each of the featured mats on the 
child safety theme. Designs are one- 
column miniatures of the featured 
poster designs shown on page 45. 


> Leaflets samples of the two 
featured leaflets illustrated on page 
45. These handy, pocket-size give- 
aways tell a brief but hard-hitting 
traffic safety story in a way that cap- 
tures interest. Properly distributed, 
they can serve as star salesmen for 
your child safety program. 


p> Trails and Rails—a sample of a 
new 12-page, full-color booklet on 
the Signs of Life. Written for chil- 
dren, the booklet relates modern 
traffic signs and signals to their fore- 
runners used by Indians and pioneers 
along the early trails. 
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TRAFFIC LEAFLETS 





SIGNS OF TRAILS AND RAILS... 
compares the signs and trails of the old 
west with the traffic on today’s highways. 
Filled with illustrations of Indians, fron- 
tiersmen, and soldiers that children, espe- 
cially, will love and learn from. 12 pages, 
542” x 8%", in full, life-like color. 
Minimum of 100. Quantity Prices—160 
to 999, $.12 ea.; 1,000 to 4,999, $.095 
ea.; 5,000 to 9,999, $.09 ea.; 10,000 or 
more, $.085 ea. 

BACK THE ATTACK—CLOSE 
RANKS . . . shows how each person can 
help fight traffic accidents by giving real 
support to the traffic safety officials in 
your community. 4 pages, 34%2” x 5%”, 
two color. 

Available in 1,000 quantities only. Quan- 
tity Prices—1,000 to 9,000, $6.70 per 
thousand; 10,000 to 99,000, $5.70 per 
thousand; 100,000 to 999,000, $5.00 per 
thousand; 1,000,000 or more, $4.50 per 
thousand. 

SCHOOL—SLOW ... . shows how you 
can help to reduce accidents involving 
school-age children. 

Quantity Prices—1 to 9, $.06 ea.; 10 to 
99, $.025 ea.; 100 to 999, $.02 ea.; 1,000 
to 4,999, $.017 ea.; 5,000 to 19,999, 
$.015 ea.; 20,000 to 99,999, $.014 ea.; 
100,000 to 199,999, $.012 ea.: 200,000 
or more, $.010 ea. 

All prices shown are subject to 10% dis- 
count to Council Members 
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DRIVER POSTERS PEDESTRIAN 


FOR SEPTEMBER SHOWING 
Imprint Deadline, July 15th 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 
Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number os 


0- 100-999 

A Size $0.15 . $0.063 

B Size 25 P 15 > 

C Size 35 : .22 .20 
YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting. 
*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders. 
| column newspaper mats on these posters are available from the National Safety Council. 








POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/,"xll'/") and (2) "8" 
size (17"'x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 


City Truck City Bus Annual price |-4 sets, $8.85 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $7.45 per set; 50 or more 
Seles Truck Taxicab sets, $5.95 per set 

Truck Terminal! Bus Termina! 


Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices 
i] 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
A size, any selection is 0972 063 052 
B size, any selection 30 2 185 15 
All prices shown are subject to a 10% discount to National Safety Council Members. 
*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more 
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FUTURE ACCIDENTS 
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MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


FLEETS COLD TO SEAT BELTS 


NSC survey finds contradictory opinion and one certain fact— 
seat belt education has a long way to go. 


Fleet men are not sold on seat belts, 
according to a recent survey by the 
Commercial Vehicle Section of the 
National Safety Council. But the rea- 
son may be that safety supervisors 
have not sold them to drivers. 


About 1,000 transportation fleets 
were asked for their opinions about 
seat belts. Of the 173 who replied, 
33 said they used belts, mostly in pas- 
senger cars. Only six fleets reported 
use of belts in trucks, and of these, 
there was only one—a small fleet of 
two trucks and four ambulances—that 
had 100 per cent protection. Less 
than 2 per cent said they had tried 
shoulder harnesses. 

(See page 10 for a comprehensive 
discussion of the seat belt question.) 

The main arguments against belts 
and harnesses were: 


Too inconvenient, especially in 
deliveries. 


Traps driver in case of fire or 
deep water. 


Gives drivers a false sense of se- 
curity. 


Causes injury in some types of 
accidents. 


> Restricts movement of driver. 
> Not used even if installed, 


The most frequently stated objec- 
tion concerned multi-stop deliveries, 
which seems to be the most valid one 
of all. Certainly it is some nuisance to 
buckle and unbuckle a belt every few 
blocks. However, 95 per cent of those 
objecting to belts on this ground had 
not tried them! 

As one common carrier expressed 
it: “Our operation is a ‘local’ system. 
Drivers stop in each town and city to 
make pickups and deliveries. The 





trouble of using the equipment will, 
in Our Opinion, cause the driver not 
to use it, even though he knows it 
might prevent injury in case of acci- 
dent.”” This fleet operates 25 trucks 
and five passenger cars, but uses belts 
only in two passenger cars. 

Next in frequency of objections was 
the matter of getting out in case of 
emergency. Many drivers seem to as- 
sociate belts with being trapped. A 


bulk petroleum carrier operating 68 
trucks and four passenger cars de- 
clared, “The men are not ready! Not 
convinced it would assist. Might be 
a hazard on a turn-over or ditching, 
fire, etc. We decided to delay even 
trial usage.” 

Some fleets using belts believe they 
give drivers a false sense of security. 
The report from an oil well servicing 

To Page 57 


PROS AND CONS 





the safety factor. 


Reduction of fatigue seems the biggest 
factor in selling the use of the belts. 
This can be proved more readily than | only. 


Manufacturer. 10 trucks 
—38 cars. Belts in cars 





The fad has just about run its course. 
We have a defensive driving program 
—very effective. Those who made the 
most fuss about them—even 
supervisors—fail to use them regularly. 
A poor substitute for safe driving. 


Petroleum distribution. 
2,000 trucks — 463 cars. 
Belts installed on driver 


safety | request. 





times. 


Several of the passenger cars have 
seat belts, and they have been very well 
received. The drivers use them at all | cars. Belts in cars only. 


Garbage and refuse re- 
moval. 800 trucks — 12 





We had one accident in which the 
driver was killed. We believe that this 
would not have occurred if the driver 


had been wearing a seat belt. 


Auto and truck delivery. 
114 trucks—5 cars. Belts 
not used. 





insurance rates. 


An added expense with no reduction in 


Private carrier. 53 trucks 
—3 cars. Belts in cars 
only. 





accident, 








Definite evidence of two lives saved 
because belts were worn by salesmen 
while each was involved in a serious | only. 
Hope developments in the 
future will provide incentive for com- 
prehensive seat beit program. 


Private carrier. 76 trucks 
—74 cars. Belts in cars 
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TEN MILLION TRUCKS 


Fleet News About Pro Drivers and Top Supervisors 


Nearly half of the world total of 


trucks are rolling on American 


highways. This means added con- 
flicts and will require better driv- 
ing performance plus top fleet 


safety supervision. 


The truck fleet required by Ameri- 
ca’s expanding economy is reaching 
astronomical proportions. 

By latest count, there are more than 
10,750,000 trucks rolling on the 
streets and highways of the nation 
—nearly half of the world total- 
performing every conceivable type of 
transportation service. U. S. truck 
registrations have doubled since 1945. 

It takes seven million men and 
women to keep the huge fleet rolling 
night and day, or about one out of 
every 10 workers in the nation, in- 
cluding more than 6 million truck 
drivers. 

Trucks haul practically everything 
Americans use — untold billions of 
tons annually—including approxi- 
mately 240 billion ton miles between 
cities in 1956. 

They were the source of special tax 
revenues totaling $2,140,000,000 last 
year. 

These are facts about trucks in 
America from the newly published 
1957 edition of Motor Truck Facts, a 
biennial statistical handbook of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. The 59-page booklet is tightly 
packed with information in charts and 
tables covering such aspects of truck 
transportation as production, registra- 
tions, uses, employment, taxation, 
mileage, and vehicle age. 

Among other truck facts in the new 
book: 

The U. S. produced 1,107,796 
trucks and 4,206 motor buses in 1956, 


or 45 per cent of total world output. 
The wholesale value of American 
trucks and buses built and sold during 
the year exceeded $2 billion. 

Last year, U. S. trucks traveled a 
total of 115 billion miles. Truck miles 
traveled have doubled and gross _na- 
tional product has increased approxi- 
mately 40 per cent since 1946. 

More than 28 per cent of the na- 
tion’s trucks are on farms. 

Eleven per cent of trucks in use are 
prewar models. 

Mexico, Venezuela and Brazil are 
the largest export markets for U. S. 
trucks. One out of every five trucks 
produced was exported last year. 

California led the states in truck 
registrations last year with 940,000. 
Texas ranked second with 818,000. 


efficient transit properties in the Na- 
tion. Green Line drivers have qualified 
for the National Safety Council’s 
Safe Driver Award—the highest award 
for professional safe driving perform- 
ance—in large numbers to the extent 
that those not meriting this rating are 
very much in the minority in the 
company. 

During the past 12 years, Mr. Os- 
borne had held the positions of traffic 
engineer, superintendent of operations, 
general manager and vice president. 

John H. Waspi has been named 
director of safety and personnel of 
Allied Van Lines, Louis Schramm, Jr., 
president announced. Mr. Waspi 
joined the company in 1950 and 
served variously as a dispatcher, assist- 
ant operations manager and safety de- 


FLEET LEADERS 
Executive Committee, Commercial Vehicle Section, Meets in Dallas 


Promote Fleet Safety Leaders 

James S. Osborne, immediate past 
general chairman of the Council's 
Transit Section, has been promoted 
to the post of president of the Green 
Line, Cincinnati, Newport and Cov- 
ington Transportation Co. David L. 
Ringo has been moved up from the 
presidency to the post of chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Osborne and Mr. Ringo have 
been active in transit management and 
have played key roles in making their 
operation one of the safest and most 


partment manager. He is a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Council’s Commercial Vehicle Section. 

Robert H. Dalgleish, Jr. has been 
elected vice president transportation 
of the Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
He was formerly general superintend- 
ent of transportation. 

Mr. Dalgleish joined PTC in 1942 
as a research engineer, after working 
in engineering capacities for the West- 
inghouse Corporation. In 1944, he 
was made assistant to the operating 

To Page 55 
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TRANSPORTATION 


by Frank Davin 








They ship everything from peanuts 
to elephants. The shipment may be 
kept warm, kept cold, or fed in transit 

but one thing's certain, Railway Ex- 
press Agency will do everything possi- 
ble to see that delivery is safe, and 
prompt. That's why it rates the title 
“Green Cross Express.” 

To make the title more than a mere 
appelation, nearly eight of every 11 
Railway Express drivers have earned 
the National Safety Council Safe 
Driver award—the highest award for 
professional safe driving performance. 
And these performance records have 
been chalked up in the toughest kind 
of metropolitan, suburban and over- 
the-road driving in America. 

More than half a million packages 
daily are normally handled by the 13,- 
500 Railway Express vehicles. This 
fleet, garaged at 2,000 locations, pro- 
vides pickup and delivery service at 
more than 7,000 of the 23,000 com- 
munities served by the company. 

Railway Express is big business 
There are more than 40,000 people 
directly employed in its $400 million 
a year private enterprise. Its motor 
vehicle fleet rolls up close to 80 mil- 
lion miles annually. 

Teamwork is the key to their safety 
program. Management regards the 
driving personnel as the company’s 
most precious asset, insists on a safe 
operation and feels that safety is man- 
agement’s responsibility. 
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Last year, Railway Express drivers 
covered 78,273,636 miles on their 
rounds, reported 4,142 accidents un- 
der the tough rules of the National 
Safety Council. The fleet accident rate 
at year’s end was 5.29 per 100,000 
miles of travel—3.02 lower than the 
national average for common carrier 
city trucks. So, apparently, the team- 
work pays off. 

A. L. Hammell, president of the 
company, makes no bones about what 
he thinks. ‘‘Railway Express Agency's 
safety program is built around its 
membership in the National Safety 
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GREEN CROSS EXPRESS 


Railway Express Agency—World’s Largest 
Privately-Owned Truck Fleet—Finds Safety Pays. 











Council. . . . Certainly, our company 
has profited by reason of our associa- 
tion with the Council. During the 
years we have availed ourselves of 
NSC services, the trend of vehicle 
accidents has been consistently down- 
ward.” 


Mr. Hammell pointed up his com- 
ments with a list of Railway Express 
drivers who have earned the Coun- 
cil’s Safe Driver Award. The list, 
compiled by J. Wylie Lumpkin, man- 
ager of safety, showed 7,839 REA 
drivers had earned awards ranging 
from one to 22 years. 





A. L. HAMMELL 
President 
Railway Express Agency 





Railway Express Agency's safety program is 
built 
Safety Council and its complete motor transpor- 


around its membership in the National 


tation service. During the years we have used 
it, the accident trend has gone down consistently. 
Last year, nearly 8,000 of our drivers quali- 
fied for the NSC Safe Driver Award by driving 
the entire year without an accident. 
The Council's Award is rightfully considered 
the highest award for professional safe driving. 
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No. Award Total Yrs. 
Winners Safe Driving 
863 863 
451 902 
407 1,221 
467 1,868 
375 1,875 
371 2,226 
364 2,548 
392 3,136 
390 3,510 
374 3,740 
422 4,642 
385 4,620 
345 4,485 
319 4,466 
270 4,050 
293 4,688 
245 4,165 
226 4,068 
228 4,332 
264 5,280 
208 4,368 
180 3,960 


CeONAVAWN& 


7,839 75,013 


President Hammell is no passive 
participant in the business of building 
safety into his company organization. 
Nor is his interest in the subject con- 
fined to the express business. He finds 
time to serve as director of the New 
York Safety Council, and vice presi- 
dent of the Citizens Traffic Safety 
Board of New York. And company 
executives, mindful of his example, 
find themselves serving the cause of 
accident prevention in similar capaci- 
ties in their home communities. 

Says President Hammell: ‘No sin- 
gle factor has a more vital bearing on 
the success of a safety program than 
the attitude of management. We 
should never make the mistake of be- 


JUST PHONE THE DRIVER WHEN YOU NEED HIM 
Radio makes air express pickups efficient. 
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lieving that management's responsi- 
bility ends with the establishment of 
the Safety Department and approval 
of its activities. It is basic that 
the motivation for the safety program 
must come from an authority high 
enough to cover the entire organiza- 
tion.” 

In his company, Mr. Hammell is 
that authority. Small wonder, then, 
that safety rates top priority in the 24- 
hour-a-day operation of Railway Ex- 
press throughout the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Cuba where REA 


drivers operate company vehicles. 


But the payoff is even more than 
the reduction of accidents, the conse- 
quent savings of funds that once went 
down the accident rathole, the elimina- 
tion of human suffering. Railway Ex- 
press finds itself with a continuous 
public relations program. Reams of 
newspaper clippings flood into the 
New York executive offices telling of 
Safe Driver Award presentations. 
Mayors, chiefs of police and other 
dignitaries present the awards to driv- 
ers, and in their addresses recount 
the appreciation of the city and its 
citizenry for the valuable contribution 
each driver award winner has made to 
the community's trafic safety program. 


Local newspapers send reporters and 
photographers to cover the events. 
Radio and television news commen- 
tators cover them in detail. Chamber 
of Commerce bulletins and other local 
publications also publish stories and 
list the name of the winners, 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


The groundswell of public approval 
of safe driving performance is also 
felt at the box office. Shipments are 
upped and everybody benefits. 

Preventive maintenance has always 
been of a high order in the Railway 
Express operation. In 1955, the com- 
pany instituted a vehicle replacement 
program that will add up to a $45 
million investment in equipment over 
a six-year period. The bill for the 
first 3,000 vehicles was for more than 
$91 millions. 

Under the new system, no vehicle 
will be retained for more than six 
years. Maintenance will be simplified 
and a safe vehicle will be provided 
drivers. 

Express drivers are really business- 
men on the move. But safety is not 
a matter of IQ’s or personality. To 
Railway Express Agency's manage- 
ment, it needs organization and gets 
it. REA lists the musts this way: 

1. Management Leadership 
Assumption of responsibility—dec- 
laration of policy. 

Assignment of Responsibility 

To operating officials—safety di- 

rectors-supervisors-committees. 

Maintenance of Safe Working 

Conditions 

Inspectors — engineering revisions 

—purchasing. 

Establishing of Safety Training 

For supervisors—for workers 

An Accident Record System 

Accident analysis—reports on in- 

juries—measurement of results. 
Turn Page 


NEW YORK’S STATE VEHICLE INSPECTION 
New state law found REA vehicles meeting rigid tests. 
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Medical and First-Aid Systems 

Piacement examinations—treat- 

ment of injuries—first-aid services 
periodic health examinations. 


Acceptance of Personal Res ponsi- 
bility by Employees 


Training—maintenance of interest. 

To implement the Railway Express 

Safety program and to insure an ac- 

tive interest in accident prevention at 

the local level, a safety committee 

has been set in every REA office with 

25 or more employees. The agent 

or general agent appoints the mem- 

bers who are drawn from the ranks 

of each branch of service represented 

at the agency—office, terminal, vehicle, 

garage and train messenger service. 

Committee personnel is changed semi- 

annually so there is new blood and 

revived interest in the program at 
THE BOSS GREETS NSC SAFE DRIVER AWARD WINNERS least twice a year. 


' “pro” dri in New York ceremonies. ‘ 
REA's Hammell greets two pro drivers i » . These committees meet monthly to 


review and study reports of accidents 
happening during the previous month. 
Members also make inspections of the 
facilities and equipment regularly for 
possible hazards. Recommendations 
are then made to correct what are 
deemed unsafe conditions or proce- 
dures. 


The development of safe driving 
contests both systemwide and _inter- 
city has upped local, regional and sys- 
temwide interest in safe driving and 
appeals to the competitive nature of 
REA personnel. 

The systemwide contest is run quar- 

, terly and pits the Chicago Division 
VEHICLES ARE KEPT IN TOP OPERATING TRIM against the New York Division in 
Preventive maintenance crews check them out for possible defects. one group, 24 of the next largest 
offices generally having 60 or more 
vehicles in the second group, then 
28 of the next largest offices having 
from 30 to 60 vehicles, and, finally, 
the next 29 largest offices with from 
20 to 30 vehicles (all street vehicles 
in all instances). 


Six regional contests are conducted 
annually between offices having from 
10 to 20 street vehicles. 


The divisional contest is conducted 
on a systemwide basis and is based on 
the ratio of combined vehicle acci- 
dents and lost-time personal injuries 
per 100,000 work hours. Appropriate 
recognition is made to the division 
having the lowest ratio for the full 

year. 
RAILWAY EXPRESS DRIVERS ARE REAL PROS Every month, when the contest 
Equipment ranges from light panel trucks to 30-ton rigs. standings are published and distri- 


buted to supervisors, attention is cen- 
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tered on some 5,000 bulletin boards. 
Competition is hot, interest is high, 
and the Presidential Safety Trophy 
and other awards really prized by REA 
personnel. 


You get a rough idea of the interest 
management takes in accident preven- 
tion by checking out the top manage- 
ment echelon of Railway Express on 
such a subject as the Council’s Back 
the Attack on Traffic Accidents cam- 
paign. 


To start with, it had the blessing 
of President Eisenhower, who called 
on the nation to rally to the support 
of the Council's program and reduce 
traffic accidents and death. 


President A. L. Hammel of the 
Railway Express Agency promptly 
picked up the challenge, called on the 
express family to follow suit. 


"Back the Alttack,”’ he said, “the 
general theme of the National Safety 
Council’s new campaign, means just 
what it says—an all-out war against 
trafic accidents. Our company, through 
its bulletin boards, mailings to your 
homes and the Express Messenger, is 
making every effort to emphasize the 
necessity of reducing the terrible waste 
of human life on our streets and high- 
ways. 


“Railway Express drivers have an 
excellent reputation for safe and cour- 
teous driving. Those of us who drive 
after working hours also have an ob- 
ligation to exercise this same care and 
politeness. Perhaps our role is even 
more important, for it is after work- 
ing hours that most auto accidents oc- 
cur, 

“Drive safely—don’t speed—obey 
all road signs—expect and make al- 
lowances for the reckless and the care- 
less actions of others, and—above all 

follow the rules of common cour- 
tesy. As express men and women we 
must do more than Back the Attack 

we must lead it!” 


Wylie Lumpkin checked the letters 
and news clips on the express com- 
pany’s part in the Back the Attack 
campaign. “The company’s interest 
is genuine,” he said. ‘Drivers and 
top management are sincerely trying 
to contribute to this great life-saving 
effort. 


“But,” he added, “we are getting 
tremendous dividends out of this, too. 
And how can we miss when every- 
body in the company is a part of the 
safety program?” THE ENp. 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY 


A Continuous Public Relations Program 


In thousands of cities throughout America each year, city 
dignitaries—mayors, chiefs of police, etc.—participate 
in Railway Express presentations of NSC Safe Driver 
Awards. The press, TV and radio cover the events. Press 
clippings pour into Railway Express headquarters. It 
is a vital, continuing public relations program the value 
of which cannot ever really be measured. 
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SAFE DRIVERS AND GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


® One begets the other. With 8,000 “pros” and a 
low accident record, you get publicity. 


® Everybody —the public, press, radio, TV — says 
your company is tops. That's good public rela- 
tions. It’s good business, too. 








I cannot help but wonder why this obvious 
break was not made long ago. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is an excellent magazine 
The issue has three first-rate stories 
“14-Inch Tires Pass Skid Test,” “How 
Holiday Crashes Happen,” and—above all 
Peter J. Sutro’s splendid piece on ‘“Wind- 
shield Visibility Clearance.” 
It is constructive stories like this which 
I hope will justify your efforts. [f Sutro’s 
suggestions lead to some tangible results, 
TRAFFIC SAFETY will have made a most 
valuable contribution to traffic safety 
Ernst Behrendt, 
U. S. Editor, 
Automobil Revue, 
Kew Gardens 15, N. Y 


Gentlemen 


Congratulations for an excellent issue of 
TRAFFIC SAFETY. We like the new name, 
the new cover and the contents 

It has provided me with some good ma- 
terial for promoting Off-the-Job Accident 
Safety in Our company. We will also rec- 
ommend it to the members of the Metals 
Section for use in their Off-the-Job Safety 
program 

Arthur D. Murphy, 
Director of Safety and Suggestion Plan 
Executive Department, 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Dear Sir: 


It's a fine magazine. Congratulations on 
a swell job and best wishes for success in 
continuing to turn out succeeding issues 
that are as good as the first one! 
You've set a high mark to shoot at 
Forst Lowry, 
Managing Director, 
Greater Minneapolis Safety Council, 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Dear Sir: 


Congratulations! I had been looking 
forward to your new publication but the 
first issue exceeded my fondest hopes 

I was particularly impressed with the 
features which went deep into various 
phases of traffic safety. These will provide 
a valuable file for future research 

The magazine is virtually a mine of in- 
teresting and informative data 

Hiram M. Smith, Jr., 
Director, Public Information, 
Commonwealth of Virginia, 

Governor's Highway Safety Committee, 
Richmond 10, Va 


MAIL BAG 


letters to the editor 


(continued from Page 4) 


Dear Sir: 


Yesterday I had occasion to see, for the 
first time, a copy of TRAFFIC SAFETY. I 
was extremely well impressed by what I 
saw and want to take this means of con- 
gratulating you and the National Safety 
Council for coming up with what I am 
sure will prove to be a winner in every 
sense of the word. 


I liked the new title. It is more specific 


I like the new format. It is dignified and 
in keeping with the tone of the magazine 
as a whole. 

I like the new features and the way they 
are presented. It is obvious that you have 
spent considerable time and thought to the 
task of putting together a highly acceptable 
and completely different publication 


I trust that you will be able to maintain 
the same high standards found in this, the 
first edition of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 


Richard O. Bennett 

Director, Automotive Division 
Accident and Fire Prevention Dept 
National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on your new publication 
TRAFFIC SAFETY which replaces PUBLIC 
SAFETY. I was really encouraged after read- 
ing this first issue as it has definitely 
“pepped up” and the field of traffic safety 
can use just that. 

The most striking thing to me about 
your publication is the research review be- 
cause in research lies the future growth of 
the safety movement 


R. J. Magnus, 
Safety Director, 

Aero Mayflower Transit Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind 


CAR POOL IDEA 
Dear Sir: 

Under the heading ‘Today's Traffic’ 
your June, 1957, issue, you mentioned 
campus parking. This is certainly a most 
timely subject. It might be interesting to 
your publication and to the National Safety 
Council in general to have a look at the 
car pool set-up that has been worked out 
here at the University of Detroit. 

This started with one car pool from an 
eastern area, properly scheduled to get the 
pupils to and from classes at various times, 
and has now expanded to some seven or 


eight car pools handling more than a 
thousand students daily 


Result: Reduced parking problems, traf- 

density reduced, and the car pools have 
set up safe driving practices—all for the 
good of the safety movement. 


J. F. McGough, 
Vice President and 
General Manager, 
The National Transit Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 


CAUSE OF HEADONS? 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest your article 
“How Holiday Crashes Happen” in the 
June issue of TRAFFIC SAFETY. I have had 
two exactly similar experiences under con- 
ditions relatively the same as described. 

I cannot help but believe that many 
headon collisions at dusk are not due to 
speed Or improper passing, etc., but are 
really the direct result of the other driver 
using parking (instead of high or low 
beam) lights. 


One evening last winter on my way 
home from work, I counted 80 of the first 
100 cars (opposite me) using parking 
lights. I have never seen an arrest or warn- 
ing given for this violation of the lew. 


Wm. M. Donaldson, 
Penns Grove, N. J. 


KNOBS TOO VISIBLE? 
Dear Sir: 

The article on windshield visibility clear- 
ance was very good and very much in line 
with our thinking. The wrap-around wind- 
shield does not do the overall job that it is 
represented to do. 


If you will note the photographs on 
pages 16, 17, and 19, you will note . 
the driver apparently is using a turning 
knob on his steering wheel. believe 
most safety directors are violently opposed 
to such attachments. Certainly, we are. It 
makes it a little bit tough to preach safety 
from a safety magazine in which there are 
pictures (apparently of test vehicles) on 
which what we claim to be unsafe devices 
are installed. 

We fully realize the problems of editors, 
sO Our criticism is constructive. 


G. A. McElroy, 

Manager, 

Transportation Department, 
Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Chicago 50, IIl. 
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Ten Million Trucks 

From Page 49 

vice president. He was appointed 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion in 1946. 

Mr. Dalgleish has been active in the 
affairs of the American Transit Asso- 
ciation and has been a member of the 
Transit Section Executive Committee 
of the National Safety Council since 
1951. He has appeared as a speaker 
on the Transit Section Congress pro- 
gram on a number of occasions and in 
1954 was chairman of the Program 
Committee. 


The North Carolina Truck Driver 
Training School will hold its 100th 
consecutive class September 2-27, 
1957, marking the opening of the 
school’s ninth year of operation. 

Under the direction of the North 
Carolina State College Extension Divi- 
sion and in cooperation with the N. C. 
Motor Carriers Association, the school 
has enrolled more than 2,000 profes- 
sional truck drivers from nearly every 
state in the nation as well as from 
Alaska and Canada. 


SPEED 
FLECTRICALLY 


TIMED 


I tear 
TIMER 


“Accurate Speed Control” 


Traffic Timer times traffic in either direction—one way 














The school opened its doors in 
August, 1949, as the nation’s first 
college-conducted truck driver training 
course. 

The college conducts 12 four-week 
courses throughout the year with 20 
to 25 students in each. The monthly 
course covers Interstate Commerce 
Commission rules and regulations, ac- 
cident prevention and reporting, as 
well as other classroom fundamentals. 

During the afternoons, students 
practice basic driving skills as well as 
road and city driving. 

The monthly courses conclude with 
practical and written examinations. 
Perfect score for the entire course is 
zero and 250 demerits automatically 
eliminates a student. 


Thurlow McDonald Dies 

Thurlow McDonald, vice president 
of the Rochester Transit Corp., Roch- 
ester, New York, died May 2, 1957 
at the age of 53. 

Throughout his career, Mr. McDon- 
ald was an active participant in the 
safety movement, particularly within 
the transit industry. He was a mem- 


operation with only one man. Large lighted dial for 


easy day and night reading. You can select the 


vehicle to be timed. 

Traffic Timer is powered by battery or 
car cigar lighter. 60 ft. road tubes. 
Cables wind on built-in free running 
reel with handle. Signs are available 
that make motorists safety conscious. 
Traffic Timer drives accident curves 


down—promotes driver caution. 


Circle Item No. 9—Reader Service Card 


Write for free 


ber of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers and was active in the pro- 
gram of the Transit Section of the 
National Safety Council. In 1953 he 
spoke before the Transit Section ses- 
sion of the 4ist National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition on the subject 
“Make Accident Records Work for 
You.” 


He had been employed by the 
Rochester firm since 1924 when he 
started as a motorman and bus opera- 
tor. He served successively as super- 
visor of transportation, director of per- 
sonnel and safety, assistant to the 
president, and since January 1956, vice 
president. 


Class 20 Group 
Changes Name 

Class 20 Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation of Ontario announces effective 
immediately its new name is Trans- 
portation Safety Association of On- 
tario. 





Back the Attack on 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 








descriptive literature 
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1451 W. Decatur 
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ARE SEAT BELTS GOOD OR BAD? 


From Page 15 


belts made by the auto maufacturers, and other belts bear- 
ing the seal of the Automobile Safety Belt Institute. 


Q What about installation? 

A Very important—no chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. Since installation must vary with the make and model 
of the car, it is best to follow exactly the specific instruc- 
tions provided by the belt manufacturer. These instructions 
also must conform to SAE recommendations. A frame rail 
or cross member provides the most reliable anchorage, be- 
cause the sheet metal of the floor may be weakened by 
rust or salt corrosion. However, they can be fastened to the 
floor with safety if the floor is in good condition and the 
recommendations for installation are followed. Your best 
bet is a good garage, or your auto service agency. Do-it- 
yourselfers should make sure they know what they're doing. 


Q Do they cost much? 

A Most auto companies provide belts for about $7.50 
to $10 each, with installation usually about $6 per pair. 
You might obtain a good belt and installation from a 
private garage at a little less. But beware of cut-rate deals. 


Isn’t that important? 


Q They seem such a nuisance, cluttering the seat and 
floor, putting them on for short trips, wrinkling clothing. 
A The choice is between a minor nuisance and a cracked 
head. Actually, good belts are attractively designed and can 
be matched to an interior color scheme. They are not hard 
to put on, and the effect on clothing has been exaggerated. 


Q What has the public acceptance of seat belts been 
so far? 

A There is no information on the number of cars 
eueenes with them, but indications are that acceptance 
has been good. Since belts were optional equipment, Ford 
could measure the customer response when they were of- 
fered with the 1956 models. Enough were bought during 
the first year to protect more than a third of a million 
riders. Ford declared that the belts and crash padding for 
the dashboard caught on faster in the first year than auto- 
matic transmissions, power steering, tinted glass or any 
other extra-cost option ever offered by the company. 


Q Do belts give a false sense of security and encour- 
age unsafe driving? 

A Some drivers will drive dangerously whether they 
have belts or not. The prudent, thoughtful driver, who 
apparently is the one buying belts, is not going to drive 
recklessly just because he has a belt. The careful driver 
uses them as a safety plus, realizing that the belt is no 
substitute for common sense in the operation of an auto- 
mobile. THE END 


Fleet drivers don’t like belts. 

Commercial vehicle drivers are not sold on seat belts 
but does the indictment reveal flaws in belts or in educa- 
tion? For results of an NSC survey, see page 48. 








educators. 


Lovable Jiminy Cricket goes to work tracing the 
history of his subject matter — spelling out spe- 
cific safety rules which apply — and conducting 
novel safety contests between Y-O-U and aC.0.F.* 


* Common Ordinary 
Fool 





Surerv in a SMILE 


\Wacr Disney's 2 NEW SAFETY FILMS 


“I'M NO FOOL WITH FIRE” 
“i'M NO FOOL WITH A BICYCLE” 


fully animated, 16mm Sound, Color by Technicolor 


It’s news when Disney talents turn to Safety 
themes! That these two films are delightfully 
amusing is expected. That they teach so effec- 
tively is important. That they are designed for 
elementary grades means real help for safety 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS — 16mm Division, Dept. Ps- 7 Burbank, Calif. 


© Copyright 
Walt Disney 
Productions 1956 


Available under long term lease to 
educational film libraries 8 minutes 
—Sound, color by Technicolor—$100 
—Preview prints available when 
leases contemplated, 
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Fleets Cold 
to Seat Belts 


From Page 4 


fleet of 40 trucks and 50 passenger 
cars says, “Some of the drivers seem 
to think that seat belts make them 
immune to accidents—they have to be 
constantly reminded to slow down.” 

The feeling that belts, had they 
been worn in recent accidents, might 
have caused serious injury or death 
was expressed by a few fleets report- 
ing, although they provided no details 
on such accidents. One reporter, a 
common carrier with 519 trucks and 
12 passenger cars, had this to say: 
“We have had some accidents where 
a seat belt would have caused serious 
injury or death.”” This fleet, like many 
others expressing unfavorable opinions 
about belts and harnesses, has never 
tried them. 


Restrict Movement 


A common carrier using both belts 
and harnesses on an experimental basis 
polled its drivers and reported: “They 
dislike them for reasons of comfort 
and also because of the restriction of 
movement.”’ There are 675 trucks and 
95 passenger cars in this fleet, 5 per 
cent of them equipped with belts or 
harnesses. The drivers are not required 
to wear the belts; they are only asked 
to try them and report their reactions. 


Belts are uncomfortable to sit on! 
That was the complaint heard most 
often by the safety man reporting for 
the largest fleet in the survey. The 
company, a food processor, has 2,500 
trucks and 2,500 cars. The policy is 
to install belts in a vehicle if the driver 
requests them. In his own car, this 
company’s representative finds that one 
out of 10 passengers will buckle the 
belt on. The others are the source of 
the revealing lament that belts feel 
lumpy underneath. 


The strongest impression to be 
gained from the survey was one of 
contradiction. Many believe that belts 
will prevent injury, but many also feel 
that belts will actually cause injury. 

Fleet drivers, like other drivers, like 
and use belts in direct proportion to 
the amount of knowledge they have 
about them. A “survey within the 
survey” showed that all of the insur- 
ance companies answering the ques- 
tionnaire use seat belts. On the other 
hand, companies that have not weighed 
the evidence for and against belts do 
not use them. The less drivers know 
about belts, the more they seem to dis- 
trust the idea. THE END 
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Safety 


How fo safeguard your trucks 


A\IEEL |... . HIGH STRENGTH ALLOY STEEL 


WHEEL BLOCKS 
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636 SUMMER STREET 


: 
| 
f 


Wagner Sangamo 


Tachographs 


effect greater 
operating savings 


Your name can be cast-on. 
Write for Bulletin No. C-57 


CALUMET STEEL CASTINGS CORP. 


OTP OPO OOTP ODI 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0) 


for 


Maximum Strength 
Minimum Weight 


This is our new improved de- 
sign of Standard Block for 
truck and 


chocking trailer 


wheels. It is a compact one- 
piece casting, easy to handle 
or store. 

It holds fast on any surface 
with an ample factor of safety 
for heaviest equipment. 

The large flat base gives maxi- 
mum support in soft footing, 
while the integrally cast grip- 
per teeth at the rear edge 
assure holding power on ice, 


snow or pavement. 


000 0 0 S00 S90 S06 0 Ge 0 CS 0 C0 C20 C000 2002000 
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by encouraging safer driving habits 


Tachographs aid and promote economical 
driving practices by acting as “safety super- 
visors” for your company’s drivers. They 
encourage steady driving, and guard against 
excessive speeding. Better driving habits 
result in added savings in fuel consumption, 
maintenance and operating time. 


Tachographs are recording speedometers 
that automatically record permanent trip in- 
formation on easy-to-read wax-coated charts, 
These charts show when vehicle started, how 
fast it traveled, when it stopped, idling time, 


and distance between stops during any 24- 
hour period. Illuminated face dials show the 
time of day, M.P.H. (or R.P.M.), and total 
mileage. A red light warns driver when your 
company’s speed limit is exceeded. 


Because vehicle safety is important to your 
company, you will find it good business to 
investigate the many advantages of Tach- 
ographs. Send the coupon below for your 
copy of Bulletin SU-3—it tells the whole 
safety story. $57-8 


Wagner Electric Gorporation 


6467 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 


Name and Position 





Company 





Address 








City Eee 


We operate _— Vehicles 
(NUMBER) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


By Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


Books, pamphlets, and articles of interest to safety men. 


Accidents 

Heedless Horsepower, 29p., 
Travelers Insurance Companies, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


1957. 


Administration 

Highway Administration, Bibliog- 
raphy 19, S\p., 1957. Highway Re- 
search Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This is Oregon’s Personnel Policy. 
Better Roads, p.48-50, April, 1957. 
Belts 

The Truth About Seat Belts. Chang- 
ing Times, p.33-34., May, 1957. 

(When and where belts give best 

protection. ) 


Commercial V ebicles 

Motor Truck Facts, SOp., 
Automobiie Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Scientific Fleet Management in the 
State of California. Ellsworth W. 
Scammon. Traffic Quarterly, p.192- 
213, April, 1957. 

(State owned vehicles) 


1957. 


Drivers and Driving 

Hit-and-Run Offenses. Duties im- 
posed upon drivers, occupants and wit- 
nesses in accident situations. Robert 
L. Donigan. Traffic Digest & Review, 
p.20-30, April, 1957. 

(Concluding part of four install- 

ments) 

Improving the Behavior of Drivers. 
Herbert J. Stack. American Journal of 
Public Health, p.446-451, April, 1957. 
Engineering 

County tackles its engineering prob- 
lem. Benjamin O. Russell. Bester 
Roads, p.31-32, April, 1957. 

County traffic engineering. W. C. 
Brandes. Traffic Quarterly, p.173-191, 
April, 1957. 

Engineers 

Civil Requirements for Traffic Engi- 
neering Positions. Traffic Engineering, 
p-322-330, April, 1957. 

County Trafhc Safety Programs. 
Better Roads, p.35-36+, April, 1957. 

The Executive-Management Aspects 
of Traffic Engineering. A. F. Malo. 
Traffic Quarterly, p.256-265, April, 
1957. 


Grade Crossings 

1956 Progress Report — Signs of 
Life Program, 6p., 1957. National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

R.R. Crossings Surveyed for Traffic 
Delays. Cook County Highways, p.4-7, 
April, 1957. 

(Formulas for rating for grade sep- 

aration ) 


Highways 

Designing Roads for High Capacity. 
Ralph L. Fisher. Traffic Quarterly, 
p-242-255, April, 1957. 

Highway Modernization Programs. 
C. E. Fritz. Traffic Digest & Review, 
p.3-9, April, 1957. 

The Highway Program: Here's 
How It Stands. Fleet Owner, p.72-74, 
April, 1957. 

New Horizons in Urban Develop- 
ment Via the Expressway. Huston 
Rawls. Traffic Quarterly, p.164-172. 
April, 1957. 

A Planned Construction Program 
for the Tennessee State Highway Sys- 
tem. 10p., 1957. Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Works, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Road Ahead, 2\p., 1957. Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

(A broad picture of the Federal Aid 

road construction program ) 

Secondary Road Program in North 
Carolina. Bulletin 147, p-27, 1957, 
60c. Highway Research Board, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
Ds 

7th Annual Report, 77p., 1957. 
New York State Throughway Author- 
ity, Elsmere, N. Y. 

Some aspects of freeway design and 
operation. Terry J. Owens. Traffic 
Engineering, p.318-319+, April, 1957. 

(Speeds, conflicts and problems of 

ramps revealed by California studies ) 


Legislation 
Highway Laws, 1956. Bulletin 145, 
54p., 1957, $1.00. Highway Research 
Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
(Highway Laws Committee—Sym- 
posium. Report of Committee and 
authorities on studies of highway 
laws) 


Lighting 

Highway Lighting. Technical Bul- 
letin No, 222, 11p., 1957. American 
Road Builders’ Association, World 
Center Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

(Factors and technical data for de- 

sign of highway lighting systems) 
Night Driving 

Night Visibility 1957. HRB-Bulle- 
tin 146, 82p., 1957. Highway Research 
Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

(Includes 8 papers covering high- 

way lighting and accidents; reflec- 

torization of signs and box cars; 
vision levels; tail and brake lights; 
night sight meters) 

Planning 

Land Use Analysis and Forecasting 
in Traffic Planning. Ernest H. Jurkat. 
Traffic Quarterly, p.151-163, April, 
1957. 

The Plannning for Traffic Opera- 
tions for the Lincoln Tunnel. War- 
ren S. Quimby. Traffic Quarterly, 
p.266-277, April, 1957. 

Proceedings 

1956 Proceedings, Western Associa- 
tions of State Highways Officials. April 
10 to 13, 1956, 421p., 1957. Oregon 
State Highway Commission, Salem 
Coos Bay, Ore. 

Psychology 

Psychological Factors in Highway 
Traffic and Traffic Control. Part I. 
A. R. Lauer. Police, p.53-59, March- 
April, 1957. 


Public Support 

Highway Program Needs Support. 
J. Edward Johnston. Traffic Quarterly, 
p-232-241, April, 1947. 
Skidding 

The Skidding Resistance of Roads 
and the Requirements of Modern Traf- 
fic. Cyril George Giles. Proceedings 
Vol. 6, p.216-249, 1957. The Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Great George 
St., Westminster, London SW1., Eng- 
land. 
Spot Maps 

Traffic Accident Spot Maps for Cit- 
ies. Public Safety Memo No. 75, 4p., 
1957, 20c. National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 
Stopping Distances 

Stopping Distance Charts. Recom- 
mended by the National Conference 
on Stopping Distances Charts. p.60-63. 
Police, March-April, 1957. 
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Surveys 

The Analysis of Work-Trip Data: 
Relationship and Variances. Howard S. 
Lapin. Traffic Quarterly, p-278-292, 
April, 1957. 

(Data for Philadelphia) 


Television 

Use of Closed Circuit TV in Traffic 
Control. Municipal Signal Engineer, 
p-61, March-April, 1957. 


Tires 

Tire Dynamics. Andrew J. White. 
Motor Vehicle Research, Inc. South 
Lee, New Hampshire. 1956. 261 
pages. $15.00. 

This book, published by Mr. White's 
organization, is a resume of his re- 
search work in vehicle testing, instru- 
mentation for tire testing and results 
of actual testing of tires. 

Much of the text is concerned with 
calibration of test instruments and the 
accuracy which can be expected. 

Many basic problems and variables 
concerned with tire testing are dis- 
cussed in this book and persons with 
no previous experience in tire testing 
will find Tire Dynamics an interesting 
introduction to the subject. Accident 
investigators will, particularly, find this 
book contains helpful basic material 
in regard to the process of calculating 
the velocities of vehicles prior to brake 
application using skid marks as a base. 

Edward L. Smith 
Traffic 


How Safe Is Your Community. Ed- 
ward D. Fales, Jr. Better Homes and 
Gardens, p.185-195, May, 1957. 

(What various cities are doing and 

a plan to organize citizens for traffic 

safety. ) 

Metropolitan Traffic Crisis. Charles 
E. Stonier. Traffic Quarter, p.214-231, 
April, 1957. 

Predicting the Registration of Pe- 
troleum Field Motor Vehicles. Alton 
Keith Gilbert. Traffic Engineering, 
p-320-321, April, 1957. 


Vision 

Faulty Eyes . . . Sudden Death. Carl 
S. Hallauer. 16p. 1957. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(Inadequacy of vision testing for 

driver licensing. ) 


Windshields 

The Mechanics of Stone Damage to 
Automobile Windshields. Glenn L. 
Downey, Highway Research Abstracts. 
p.29-32, April, 1957. 


Addresses of Magazines Mentioned 


American Journal of Public Health 
American Public Health Journal 
1790 Broadway, 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Better Homes and Garden 
Meredith Publishing Co. 

1714 Locust St., 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Better Roads 

A. Perrin 

73 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 2, IIl. 

Changing Times 
The Kiplinger Washington Agency 
1729 H St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Cook County Highways 
Cook County Dept. of Highways 
130 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 
Fleet Owner 

McGraw Hill Publishing Co. 
330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Municipal Sign & Engineer 


International Municipal Signal Associa- 
tion 

130 W. 42nd St., 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Poli e 

Charles C. Thomas 

301-327 Lawrence Ave., 

Springfield, Il. 

Highway Research Abstracts 

Highway Research Board 

2101 Constitution Ave., 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Traffic Digest & Revieu 

Traffic Institute 

Northwestern University 

1704 Judson Ave., 

Evanston, III. 

Traffic Engineering 

Institute of Traffic Engineers 

2029 K St., N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Traffic Quarterly 

Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control 

Saugatuck, Conn. 








of conditions. 


Consisting of a BOARD with typical 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. . : 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
street intersections on one side. The other side 


is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 


be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 
Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD-« 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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New products listed on these pages have been carefully selected. 


They are new and useful in the business of traffic control and 


accident prevention. To help you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we have provided 


the postage card opposite page 64. 


each descriptive item in which you are interested. 


Changeable Highway Sign 

Tele-Dynamics, Inc., has designed a 
new highway sign, rectangular in shape 
(141” wide by 24” high and 22” deep), 
with access doors at both ends for ease of 


CLEAR 
ROADWAY 


inspection. The sign is back-lighted with 
two 8” 74-watt fluorescent tubes and plex 
" high, Series # lettering 
readable at 1500’. The signs flash warnings 


iglas letters 


to drivers of such conditions as fog, ice 
snow, rain or an accident ahead by simpl; 
throwing a switch. The signs can be op 
remotely by wire line 

ronic control. The individual 

operated individually or in 


other units. The standard 


DRIVING CONDITION 
CLEAR 
ROADWAY 


multiple 
Present 
of thre« 


‘ r 
ro 


naitwon 


& Walnut 


details ircle No. 4! 
osec return postal card 


Safety Noise 


are used as air attack signals. Falcon Units 
consist of specially-engineered aluminum 
horns and valve assemblies and disposable 
one-pound cans of harmless Freon Gas. The 
S-11 horn is three inches long and will pro- 
duce more than 300 two-second blasts of 
120-decibel intensity from a single can of 
Falcon’s “Packaged Power.” The eight- 
inch-long BB-44 produces approximately 
200 two-second signals of 125 decibels. 
Falcon Alarm Co., Inc., Summit, N. J 


For more details circle No. 42 
on enclosed return postal card 


New Transit Coaches 
Two new transit coaches for pusher and 
forward-control chassis are being featured 
in the 1957 line of Oneida buses for both 


2 


rit eee |e 





student and adult transportation. High- 
lighting the line is the Oneida Monobilt T 
coach developed for forward-control chassis 
now being produced by International Har- 
vester, GMC, White and Reo. Also featured 
is the Oneida Monoliner coach developed 
for pusher chassis in models for 61, 67, or 
73 student capacities, mountable on the Jay 
Madsen Safety Liner, the Harmon-Herring- 
ton Safe Way and the White pusher chassis 
Safety and design improvements have been 
made in the company's complete line of 
transit coaches, including distinctively styled 
interior decor which is accented by a non 
glare driver's area and scratch-resistant seat 
backs. Henney Morot Co., Inc., Chrysler 
Bldg., New York, N. Y 


For more details circle No. 43 
on enclosed return postal card 


Transistorized Flashers 


The first electronic highway flasher to 
use transistors Is being produced by the 
R. E. Dietz Co. The transistorized flasher 
is available in four models 360 degree 
barricade, two faced barricade, 360 degree 
trafhc cone, and two faced traffic cone type 
The two barricade type models operate at 
6 volts, using either one or two standard 
electric lantern batteries, and have a keyed 
lock and switch combination to prevent 
tampering. In both models the case is de 
signed so that when firmly affixed, the en 
tire head of the light extends above the 
barricade. Batteries in these models have a 
life of at least 1200 hours. The traffic cone 


Just circle the key numbers on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of 
TRAFFIC SAFETY will send your request to the manufacturer. 


models fit securely into the cone and can 
be locked to it. These models use five 
standard “D” cell flashlight batteries and 
an incandescent bulb. Battery life exceeds 
750 hours with these models. The two 
faced models, in both the barricade and 
trafic cone types, cover a 90 degree field 
at both front and back, and also provide 
flashing light to both sides for added safety 
Yellow lenses are used in all four models 
because they provide best visibility and do 
not cause confusion with red stop lights 
and traffic lights. R. E. Dietz Co., 225 
Wilkinson St., Syracuse, N. Y 


For more details circle No. 4 
on enclosed return postal card 


FM Mobile Receiver 


This new model F Car Call receiver is a 
highly sensitive, crystal controlled, fixed 
frequency mobile receiver which will oper 
ate on either 6 or 12 volts. Completely 
self-contained, it requires no connection 
with the auto radio. It can be operated 
directly from the regular auto radio antenna 
without affecting the operation of the auto 
radio, thus eliminating the need for a sep 


arate antenna. An effective squelch circuit, 
adjustable from the front panel, is included 
for complete quieting of the receiver be 
tween calls. Featuring drawer type construc 
tion for easy access, the 8 tube model F 
Car Call receiver has a low current drain of 
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only 6.8 amperes at 6.3 volts or 3.4 am- 
peres at 12.6 volts. When on standby the 
receiver draws only 2.6 amperes and 1.3 
amperes respectively. Seeley Electronics, 
1060 S. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. 

For more details circle No. 45 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Hydraulic Powered Rescue Kit 


The P-F hydraulic rescue kit does a quick 
and efficient job of freeing victims trapped 


y hated eae @ ‘ee 


by accidents. The portable kit combines 
necessary equipment for quick action and 
comes in a metal case. It includes a canvas 
case for easy carrying over ladders or under- 
ground. It is independent of outside power 
sources and can be safely used near gaso- 
line, gas or other explosive fumes. It ap- 
plies 714 tons of power through the remote- 
control, self-retracting hydraulic jack, which 
is equipped with a 7-foot hose, enabling 
the operator to work at a safe distance 
when necessary. In addition to the jack the 
kit contains many features which add to its 
speed and efficiency such as the spreader 
which fits into tight places and gives an 
over-all spread of 16 inches; the hydraulic 
ram which pinpoints the 71/-ton pressure; 
the chain pull kit which is quickly and 
easily assembled for fast pulling operations; 
the non-skid pushing bases; and other at- 
tachments which make it possible for the 
kit to push, pull, lift, press, and spread in 
any position. H. K. Porter, Inc., Somerville 
43, Mass 


For more details circle No. 46 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Safety Flashing Device 
A new traffic cone safety flashing device 
resembling the common everyday flashlight, 


is designed to extend marker visibility to 
night time detection. The flashing device 
measures 13” from top to bottom. Light 
diameter—24%4"” permits unit to fit into 
open top of cone snugly. Light extends 2’ 
beyond top of cone and is plainly visible 
in darkness at 400 feet according to manu- 
facturer. Bi-metallic flashing element is 
incorporated within the bulb and flicks on 
and off in 2 second intervals. Operating 
current is provided by four standard flash- 


light batteries from which 198 hours of 
continuous operation is claimed. Belltron 
Mfg. Co., 603 Hoover Ave Bloomfield. 
N. J. 


For more details circle No. 47 
on enclosed return postal card 


Tractor Tire Bead Breaker 


The new tractor tire bead breaker breaks 
the bead of any size tractor tire from 7.00-20 
through 30.00-33. This new and revolu- 
tionary bead breaker can be used in “hard- 
to-get-at’’ places with ease, and speeds up 
tire removal without necessity for hammer- 
ing or pounding. According to manufac- 
turer this bead breaker ae ig not only 
damage to tire rim and bead, but also pre- 
vents bodily injury such as broken arms and 
strain due to lifting unwieldy, heavy, hard- 
to-handle tractor tires in and out truck. The 
only tool required, in addition to the tractor 
tire bead breaker, is a Creston wrench to 
turn the plunger as it forces the bead to 
break away from the rim. O. K. Service 
Supply Co., 5150 S. Santa Fe Drive, Lille- 
ton, Colo 


For more details circle No. 48 
on enclosed return postal card 


Sigflare Conversion Switch 


Signal-Stat Corp., 
duction of the 


announces the intro- 
5-in-1"" #900 Sigflare con- 


oP 


version switch which will service all types 
of 6, 12 and 24 volt vehicles and installa- 
tions including parking and stop light con- 
versions. It signals the turns—flashes all 
4 signal lamps simultaneously to indicate 
vehicle disability as a safeguard against 
“sitting duck’’ accidents—permits the real 
signal lamps to also act as stop lights and 
tail lights—and incorporates an automatic 
tail light control which assures maximum 
signal effectiveness when signalling turns 
at night. Should the vehicle become dis- 
abled, one “trigger like” squeeze of the 
flare tab (on the switch) will instantly and 
simultaneously flash all 4 signal lamps as 
a powerful warning to slow down oncom- 
ing trafic. Unique design prevents the 
flare tab from being rey activated” 
or “shut off.” Signal-Stat Corp., 523-539 
Kent Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y 


For more details circle No. 49 
on enclosed return postal card 


Electronic Traffie Cop 
This electronic trafic cop makes it pos- 
sible for emergency vehicles to control traf 
fic signals during actual emergency runs 
Called El-Tec, it sets up radio-electronic 
control of traffic lights in advance and 


by emergency vehicles equipped with EI- 
Tec, all general traffic is alerted that emer- 
gency vehicles are approaching. Safe pas- 
sage for the emergency car is assured 
according to manufacturer. Thus it ex- 
cludes the possibility of costly and tragic 
collisions between emergency cars (fire 
equipment, police cars, ambulances, etc.) 
and privately owned automobiles. After 
the emergency vehicles have cleared through 
an intersection safely, the trafhe lights re- 
sume their normal functioning. No inter- 
ference—operating on a UHF band, signals 
from television stations or other interfer- 
ence from diathermy machines or other 
radio-frequency radiating devices have no 
effect on EL-Tec equipped trafhc lights 
Electronic Protection, Inc., 2805 N. Haw- 
thorne Ave., Melrose Park, III. 


For more details circle No. 50 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Lighting Bracket 


A new 10-foot aluminum tapered ellipti- 
cal lighting bracket designed for existing or 
new utility poles is the first bracket of this 
length to eliminate external tie rods and 
sway braces and capable of withstanding 
100 mile-per-hour wind loadings. The 
mounting plate is exceptionally small in 
area, requiring only one thru-bolt and two 
lag screws to install. Rapid, easy installa- 
tion, and no painting or maintenance re- 
quired. Pfaff & Kendall, Newark, New 
Jersey 

For more details circle No. 5! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Mobile Speaker 


This mobile communications type speaker 
with a built-in transistor amplifier called 
Power Voice’ provides up to ten times 
the audio output of standard passive speak- 
ers in mobile two-way radio installations 


The speaker element has a bandpass fre- 
quency response tailored specifically for mo- 
bile service. It accents voice frequencies but 
suppresses ignition noise and other inter- 
ference above and below the basic voice 
frequency range. The transistor amplifer 
utilizes two Motorola power transistors 
and has a flat response from 300 to 3000 
cps. The 3.2 ohm input impedance is com- 
patible with most communications type re- 
ceivers. Approximately one watt input to 
the amplifier provides 15 watts output in 
12 volt vehicles and 5 watts output in 
6 volt vehicles. The unit is easily removed 
from its mounting bracket and hung outside 
the vehicle window to enable monitoring 
of received messages from a considerable 
distance away. Motorola Communications 
& Electronics, Inc., Technical Information 
Center, 4501 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 
51, Il 


For more details circle No. 52 
on enclosed return postal card. 
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SAFETY PRODUCT 


Traffic Signs and Reflective 
Pavement Marking 


A new, revised catalog covering its com- 
plete line of traffic control signs and re- 
flective materials has just been released 
by Cataphote Corp Toledo 10, Ohio All 
signs with standard legends and meeting 
State and U. 8. Standard specifications are 
described in this buying guide plus special 
igns, posts and mounting accessories. The 

olor, loose-leaf catalog with price list 
covers street name and standard traffic 
igns that are available in aluminum or 
steel, reflectorized or plain. It also illus 
trates and describes Cataphote reflective 
including pavement marking 
compound, buttons, beads and a new bril- 


materials 


liant coating for signs that lowers reflec- 
torizing costs 


For more details circle No. 8! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Street Lighting Publication 
Available from G. E. 


A new publication on mercury vapor 
street lighting is now available from the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y¥ 
The bulletin designated GEC-1403, dis- 
cusses the use of mercury vapor luminaires 
in lighting all classes of streets and high- 
ways residential streets, business and 
traffic streets, whiteways, and turnpikes 
It includes descriptions of the complete 
ne of General Electri 
uminaires together with technical data on 
distribution of 


mercury vapor 
photometric performance 
nitial candlepower, and dimension dia- 
grams of the various units 


For more details circle No. 82 
on enclosed return postal card 


New Traffic Catalog 


Pfaff and Kendall, 84 Foundry 8t., New- 
ark 5, N. J., has just issued its new cata 
log on all aluminum supports for traffi 
The publication 
illustrates and describes standards, spans 


control signals and signs 


pedestals, and accessories, many of which 
ire newly designed to solve the increasing 
complexities of traffic control 


For more details circle No. 83 
on enclosed return postal card 


Manhole Guard Rails 
New guard rails for the protection of 

men working underground have been an- 
nounced by T. J. Cope, Inc., Third and 
Walnut Sts Collegeville, Pa The guard 
rails are made of steel pipe and tubing 
with all fixed joints welded Many are 
equipped with the Cope wing bow brace 
which assures a rigid barrier on three 
sides The fourth side is protected by 
chains. The chains can also be used for 
locking the rail to standing equipment or 
to poles while not in use. The guard rails 
are available with spreader bars, flag 
holders, steel aprons on which inscriptions 
or company names can be placed, and 
sign panels 

For more details circle No. 84 

on enclosed return postal card 


Automotive Lighting and 
Safety Equipment 

A new folder on its line of Automotive 
Lighting and Safety Equipment has been 
produced by R. E. Dietz Co., Automotive 
Div., 225 Wilkinson St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
The folder No. 57 is a handy summary 
of the complete Diet, line, including the 
newest of its automotive lighting products 


For more details circle No. 85 
on enclosed return postal card 


Automobile Safety Belts for 
Commercial and Industrial Vehicles 
This 14 page brochure offers a brief 
résumé of the Automobile Safety Belt In- 
stitute and its seal of approval. Also in- 
cluded are illustrations and reports de- 
scribing laboratory testing procedure A 
report will be found on the results of 
Cornell University Medical College crash 
injury research program. A copy of the 
California State Safety Belt regulations 
and the SAE recommended practice for 
motor vehicle seat belt assemblies is also 
included Ray Brown Automotive, 5656 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 38, Calif 

For more details circle No. 86 

on enclosed return postal card 


Barrier Beam Guard Rail 

Design features, engineering data, ere: 
tion instructions and specifications for 
USF Barrier-Beam and Universal-Beam 
guard rails are presented in a new, illus- 
trated 12-page bulletin released by United 
Steel Fabricators, Inc., Wooster, Ohio. Of- 
fering peak safety at low cost, both rails 
are recommended for use on highways, 
parking lots, parks 
proaches. The bulletin also contains in- 
formation on USF Structural-Plate Bridge 
Flooring for new and existing highway 
bridges, and data on leave-in-place steel 
forms for concrete bridge decks. 


bridges and ap- 


For more details circle No. 87 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Driver Instruction 


A folder illustrating a teaching aid for 
safety directors and driving instructors 
Consisting of a board with layouts of typi- 
cal city and country intersections, it holds 
models of cars, trucks and other vehicles 
to its surface, showing any imaginable 
traffic and accident situation 
Saf-T Board, Emigsville, Pa 


Magno 


For more details circle No. 88 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Drunkometer 

A folder describing a breath test for 
alcohol, a simple portable apparatus for 
the measurement of intoxication by anal- 
ysis of the breath 
entific, it eliminates guess work between 
the innocent and the guilty. Stephenson 
Corp., P. O. Box 392, Redbank, N. J 


Accurate, rapid, sci- 


For more details circle No. 89 
on enclosed return postal card 


}LITERATURE 


“Traffic Sentry” 

Folder describes a standard 4-way, self- 
contained portable traffic signal completely 
automatic. Signal is rigid throughout, yet 
easily handled by one man, can be wheeled 
off street when not in use or transported 
on motorcycle trailer to emergency spot 
Portable Traffic Signals, Inc., 146 W. 21st 
St., Los Angeles 7, Calif 

For more details circle No. 90 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Tachograph 

Bulletin on a recording speedometer for 
trucks It gives a graphic report of the 
entire trip of a vehicle: when the engine 
started, how long it idled, when the ve- 
hicle was in motion, how fast it traveled 
when it stopped and the distance traveled 
between stops Wagner Electric Corp., 
6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo 


For more details circle No. 9! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Medic Alert Bracelet 
Designed to protect persons afflicted 
with dangerous allergies, diabetes, epi- 
lepsy and many other conditions, the 
bracelet carries a message on the back, 
giving warnings of conditions that they 
have that may mean life or death to them 
The bracelet has been hailed by doctors, 
hospitals and law enforcement officials as 
a realistic means of identification of dan- 
gerous physical conditions—especially in 
emergencies. It also provides protection 
against malpractice suits or false arrest 
Bulletin gives full details Medic Alert 
Co., 1030 Sierra Drive, Turlock, Calif 
For more details circle No. 92 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Salt Tablets 
Literature describes impregnated salt 

tablets. These are non-sickening salt tab- 
lets made by a special patented process 
that uniformly coats the individual salt 
crystals to control the dissolving rate of 
the tablet. When there's danger of heat 
fatigue, workers feel better, work better 
and more safely. Morton Salt Co., 120 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

For more details circle No. 93 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Safety Wheel Block 

Bulletin describes how you can avoid 
the danger of your truck creeping away 
from the loading dock, or other parking 
hazards, by the use of a safety wheel 
block. Easy to set or remove, the special 
alloy steel block is said to hold fast on 
every surface. The large flat base gives 
support in soft footing, and a curved base 
provides maximum contact with the tire. 
The block is seven inches by nine inches 
and weighs 12 pounds. Calumet Steel Cast- 
ings Corp., 1636 Summer St., Hammond, 
Ind. 


For more details circle No. 94 
on enclosed return postal card. 
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CARLTON ALEXANDER JOINS NSC STAFF set up the fleet safety program and 


served as director of safety for the 

- Yortigee ALEXANDER has joined McLean Trucking Company, Winston- 
the staff of the National Safety Salem, N. C. 

Council Motor Transportation Divi- He has served as a member of the 
sion. He will work with the Council's executive committee of the Council’s 
Commercial Vehicle Section, and is a 
member of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers. 


motor transportation members along 
the Atlantic seaboard and in the South- 
eastern states. 

Mr. Alexander was named winner His experience in the enforcement 
of the Marcus A. Dow Award pre- ta and motor transportation fields should 
sented to the top fleet safety super- . prove invaluable to NSC motor trans- 
visor of the Nation. He was selected ate portation members in the areas as- 
for this honor in 1952. j signed him for service. 

One of the original Georgia State ead He joined the Council staff May 1 
troopers, he joined the Georgia De- ny 
partment of Public Safety at the Pa- oe 
trol’s inception. a Hartung Named to 

A graduate of the University of ¥; % California Safety Post 
Georgia, with a bachelor of science ; a " Bernard C. Hartung, an associate 
degree, he also attended Woodrow , a member of the Institute of Traffic En- 
Wilson College of Law, Atlanta, Ga., MR. ALEXANDER gineers, has been named assistant to 
Northwestern University Traffic Insti- the managing director—Earl F. Camp- 
tute, and did graduate work in indus- Mr. Alexander was district super- bell—of the California Traffic Safety 
trial psychology at North Carolina visor of Associated Transport, director Foundation in San Francisco. He as- 
State College, Raleigh. of safety, Georgia Motor Club, and sumed his new duties on May 1. 





_ ParentsWAXT, domant 
fy a WELL EQUIPPED 


Safety Patrol 


That’s where we can help .. . 


Graubard’s Equipment is nationally known as the school safety patrol 
equipment “That Promotes Safety.” It does this by fulfilling both of the 
conditions essential to a really effective Safety Patrol. 

First, it gives each patrol member a definite sense of responsibility and 
a pride in doing his job well. 

Second, being “Standard Equipment” it is recognized by school children 
and motorists alike, assuring their respect and cooperation. 


Take the time to check your safety patrol today! Look over 
the many “standard” Safety Patrol Equipment items listed 
below and be sure your patrol members are properly uniformed 
and ready to perform the vital task of protecting your children, 
in all kinds of weather! ... 
Belts Emblems Merit Awards School Warning 
Caps, Helmets Raincoats Boots & Overshoes Signs 
Badges Capes Corporal Digbys Traffic Control 
Arm Brassards Caution Flags Trafficones Signs 


y/} Note New Address 
GRA OBA RD 236 High Street Newark 2, N. J. 
“America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters" 
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SAFETY comes FIRST | 


REFLECTIVE 


BICYCLE LICENSES. 


SELF-STICKING PERMANENT 
VISIBLE 4 MILE AT NIGHT 


Four colors available: 
RED GOLD SILVER or YELLOW 


REFLECTIVE Police Shield Emblems, 
Numerals, Letters, Advertising Em- 
blems, Name-strips etc., of self-stick- 
ing, permanent material. 


REFLECTIVE, NON-REFLECTIVE and 
CHROME FINISH Stickers for Amuse- 
ment and Music Machine, Taxi, Bus, 
Milk and other City Licenses. 


Write for further information stating 
approximate quantity and size and 
whether reflective, non-reflective or 
chrome finish is desired. 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK, MICH. 
Telephone... .DUnkirk 1-0811 





MAGNETIC 


"VIZ =U=LIZER” 


Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—14" x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections, Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad- 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 


Scale model vehicles and traffic equip- 
ment supplied. 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 


ADVERTISER'S INDEX 


Calumet Steel Castings sine 
Carsten Products 

Disney, Walt Productions 
Electronic Protection, Inc. 
Flex-O-Lite Mfg. Corp. 

Graubards, Inc. 

Harley- -Davidson Motor Co. 

Magno Saf-T Board 

Morton Salt Co. 

Muni-Quip Corp. pats 

Neff, J. W., Laboratories Inc. 
Porto Clinic Instruments, Inc... 
Sales-Aid Co. . eae 
Stephenson Corp. wnbsnesiuniaaeeeae 
Wagner Electric Corp. aitcicaa a 
Weaver Mfg. Co. B.C. 


Experience Analysis Form 

A new accident analysis form which 
permits the tally of accidents and in- 
cidents by American Transit Associa- 
tion classification and code has just 
been published by the Motor Trans- 
portation Division 

The form is Form Vehicle 20 ‘Ex- 
perience Analysis By Type of Accident 
and Incident’’ and contains 201 sep- 
arate and distinct classifications of 
accidents or incidents ranging from 
“collision with company vehicle’ to 
“witness type reports.” The classifi- 
cation recognizes 107 types of traffic 
accidents in eight principle sub-cate- 
gories, 23 types of “miscellaneous re- 
portable incidents,” 67 types of pr" 
senger accidents, and four kinds of 
witness type reports. 

The form was designed to be used 
as a periodic tally sheet in the safety 
department, as a report on experience 
to top management, and as a basis for 
the accumulation of industry-wide data 
on a far more detailed basis that has 
been possible heretofore. 

Single copies of Form Vehicle 20 
are available on request. 





COMING EVENTS 











July 12, Denver, Colo. 

Governor's Highway Safety Conference, 
West High School, Denver, Colo. Advance 
registration and governor's reception, July 
11, 1957, (Cosmopolitan Hotel). Contact 
H. A. Storey, executive director, Colorado 
Highway Safety Council, Room 302, State 
Capitol, Denver 2, Colo. 


Sept. 12-13, York Harbor, Me. 

Thirtieth Annual Maine State Safety Con- 
ference (Marshall House), Arthur F. Min- 
chin, secretary, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Augusta, Me 
Sept. 17-19, Cleveland 

Nineteenth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference (Hotel Carter). H. G. J. Hays, 
secretary-treasurer, Ohio State Safety Con- 
ference, Suite 514, 2073 E. Ninth St., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Sept. 23-26, Montreal, Canada 

Annual Meeting of the American Transit 
Association (Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel). 
Arthur W. Baker, general secretary, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Sept. 28-Oct. 3, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Sixty-fourth Annual Conference 

national Association of Chiefs of Police 

(Royal Hawaiian Hotel). Leroy E. Wike, 

Mills Bldg., Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., 

Washington 6, eh 

October 21-25, Chicago 

Forty-fifth National Safety Congress & 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) Con- 
tact R. L. Forney, secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11 
Nov. 15, Denver, Colo. 

Governor's 1957 Teen-Age Traffic Safety 
Conference, West High School, Denver, 
Colo. Contact same as July 12 conference. 
Advance registration and governor's recep- 
tion, November 15, Cosmopolitan Hotel. 


Inter- 


1958 


March 17-18, 1958, Boston 

The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference and Exhibit at the Hotel Statler 
Boston; directed by Bruce Campbell, man- 
ager, and Bert Harmon, assistant manager, 
Massachusetts Safety Council, 31 State 
Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 





For QUICK LIFESAVING SERVICES 
IN RESPIRATORY EMERGENCIES 


“MINUTEMAN” RESUSCITATOR 


This lightweight, 
designed for FAST application in cases of shock, 
heart attack, suffocation, drowning, etc. 


Write for FREE demonstration or pamphlet S$-407 


STEPHENSON 


lifesaving device is especially 


TEPHENSGY CORPORATION 
\J 


"Makers of the Harger Drunkometer and Breath- 
alyzer for determination of intoxication by anal- 
ysis of breath." 


149 Grayson Ave. 
Dept. P — Trenton 9, N. J. 


Weighs only 30 pounds. 
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er Service Postcards 


Use card ix 1 —to order additional subscriptions to TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Use cand Vo. 2 to obtain information and literature. Check OPERATION SAFETY, 
advertised products, new equipment, safety product literature 


Here’s how to use card +2—the first set of numbers 
cre keyed to items shown in the New Product Section, 
the second set to the safety product literature section, 
the third set to products advertised throughout the maga- 
Simply circle the number of any item in which 


Operation Safety 


Free to all interested organ- 
izations, these pattern radio 
scripts, news releases and 
mats, as well as sample leaf- 
lets and other materials, were 
formerly included in the quar- 
terly Operation Safety kits. 
Check the box in card +2 for 
your materials. 


Abdvertisid Prod. ucts 


—are included for your bene- 
fit to help you solve accident 
problems. To get full informa- 
tion on a product in which you 
are especially interested, circle 
the corresponding page num- 
ber on the Reader Service 
Postcard. 


Vew Sa fety 


guipment 

—shown in the special sec- 
tion, have been carefully re- 
viewed to bring you only 
what's new and dependable 
in the traffic safety field. Only 
new products or newsworthy 
improvements in existing 
equipment are considered eli- 
gible for inclusion in this 
listing. 


Safety Product 
7 


—are catalogs, brochures, spec 
sheets and booklets describ- 
ing equipment and services to 
help you solve your traffic 
safety problems. You can build 
a valuable reference file with 
these free publications. 


Traffic Safety July, 1957 


you're interested and we will ask the manufacturer 
to send you full information without obligation. Mate- 
rial on OPERATION SAFETY will be sent directly from 
National Safety Council. No postage is required for 
mailing these Reader Service Cards to us. 


JULY, 1957 
{good until September 30, 1957) 


Prices ore subject to o 10% discount to 
National Safety Council Members 


1 10 
To be 


9 
Subscription (12 issues) ea $4.50 $3 50 4 
(Add $.50 per subscription for foreign except Canada and Pan American Union) 


U.S. GOVERNMENT INSTALLATIONS NOTE—This item has been approved 
for purchase by the Federal Supply Service. DO NOT USE THIS "ORDER 
FORM. Refer to ‘‘Price list of N.S.C. Materials to U.S. Government 
Agencies."’ 


Send _____ subscriptions to Traffic Safety (311.01) 


In ordering subscriptions for members of your staff attoch separate sheet 
showing names ond addresses so that we can send their magazine directly 
to them each month, without delay. 


All prices shown are based on a single order for delivery in one shipment 
to one destination (one shipment per month on annual subscriptions). 
Quantities ore not cumulotive over a period of time, or for a number of 
locations, to obtain quantity prices. 


NOTE—TRAFFIC SAFETY 
is the successor to 
PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine. 
Subscribers to Public 
Safety will receive the 
new publication until 
their current member- 
ship or separate sub- 
scription expires. 


POSITION 


COMPANY 


JULY, 1957 
(good until September 30, 1957) 


ts 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 
12345 678 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


NEW SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 


SAFETY PRODUCT LITERATURE 
81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 


[| Send OPERATION SAFETY program materials 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STAT B. ....cccccccccccccccscccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccecssecccssccescccesccoece 





» advertising pages of Traffic Safety 


are your guide to reliable suppliers of worthwhile safety products 


The advertising policy of TRAFFIC SAFETY requires 
that all equipment and products advertised meet 
established codes and standards, have the approval 
of recognized testing agencies, or have proven their 


that the product descriptions are accurate and that 
all claims for performance are verified by reliable 
sources. It should not be construed, however, that 
products advertised are approved or endorsed by the 


value through actual use. Council engineers and National Safety Council. 


technicians screen every advertisement to make sure 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 834 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Before you mail your 
Reader Service 
Postcard... 


TAKE 
ANOTHER 
LOOK 
AT 


¢ The OPERATION 
SAFETY section 


¢ The NEW SAFETY 
PRODUCTS and 
LITERATURE 
sections 


¢ The ADVERTISING 
pages 
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Make sure that all the items 
you want to know about are 
circled ... check to make sure 
that your name, organization 
and address are printed on 
the reverse side of the post- 
card .. . THEN mail it today. 
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Holiday or week-end motorists 
snarl up your traffic flow? 


See how you can shift traffic 
control officers to cope with 
jams hefore they develop... 
with exceptionally mobile, 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


OME summer, many intersections that would 
normally require only arterial control can 
periodically become dangerous bottlenecks. 

But when you have plenty of men mounted on 
radio-dispatched Harley-Davidson Solos, you can 
shift forces to meet changing traffic patterns. What's 
more, Solos have the speed and acceleration to 
pursue and apprehend offenders. Overall result — 
smoother traffic flow... few accidents and fatalities. 

See your dealer now or write for details. HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON MOTOR CoO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Tips to more effective 
use of police manpower 


This free booklet shows how and why lead- 

ing communities are getting “more effective 
round-the-clock police power” with Harley- 
Davidson police motorcycles. Send for your copy. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 
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SAFETY LANE*: 


EQUIPMENT 
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Sree esd 


fits all motor vehicle safety programs 


Reductions are possible. Records show that in areas 
where official inspection is in effect, real progress 
is being made in reducing the number of traffic 
fatalities. 


You can help by using your efforts to bring 
modern inspection methods to your community or 
state. Weaver Safety Lane Equipment assures 
quick, accurate checking of brakes, headlights, and 
wheel alignment of all vehicles. It definitely fits 





ALL automotive safety programs. An official safety 
inspection program of motor vehicles, with its ex- 
tensive savings in life, property, and injury, can be 
instituted and maintained on a self-amortizing 
basis by a city or state. 


Act today! A letter addressed to the Weaver 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Illinois, 
places you under no obligation. 

i) 
ie | 
S 


ce OTT Pe 
- ia a 





*“ A Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


‘ 
Safety awed ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 
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